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catch up in reading power 
BASIC 
READING 
SKILLS 
High 


by Monroe, Horsman, Gray 


Encourages students to take stock of their reading abilities, work confidently toward im- 
proving them. 


Gives mastery-promoting practice in reading skills students need to use and build 
on in all their high-school work. Eighteen blocks of exercises, each focusing on 
one of the basic interpretative or vocabulary skills, help students develop, step 
by step, skills they’ve failed to “get” earlier. 


Keeps the practice lively with a variety of word games, fun-to-read stories and articles 
followed by questions. All are self-help exercises, with directions to students 
right on each page. 


Invites students to read with interest-catching annotations for 250 easy-to-read books. 
Even the most reluctant reader is pretty sure to find some titles he can’t help 
trying and enjoying. 


For further information about 

Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 
and how it can help bring retarded readers 
up to high-school reading level, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Ask, too, about S-F 'Easy-Reading Books for retarded and 
reluctant high-school readers—21 classics and moderns adapted 
to fourth- and fifth-grade reading levels. 
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New Books 
from GLOBE 


Stories for Today’s Youth 


Milton Schleyen 


A volume of original short stories centered 
about a group of typical youngsters and 
their lives in and out of school. Each 
simply-written story provides an_ effective 
teaching vehicle for personal guidance in 
many areas, yet remains delightfully enter- 
taining reading. Class Price, $1.86 


Stories for Teen-Agers Burton and Mersand 


Twenty short storics, adapted from the favorite teen-age magazines, in a_ single 
volume. Sports, romance, adventure, family problems—all figure in this anthology 
about and for the teen-ager. Several popular favorites, like Maureen Daly's Sixteen, 
are combined with stories never anthologized before. The collection is abundantly 
illustrated and furnished with aids for teaching and study. Class Price, $1.98 


Gow and Hanlon 


Five Broadway Plays 


Five outstanding successes of the Broadway stage collected in a single attractive 
volume. Junior Miss, High Tor, On Borrowed Time, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
and Abe Lincoln in Illinois together in an unusual anthology of contemporary drama. 

Class Price, $2.25 


Journeys in American Literature Holder et al. 


The basic anthology of the literature of our nation designed for students on varving 
levels of ability. Ranges from selections from the journals of Christopher Columbus 
and Captain John Smith to the works of popular living writers. Contains the com- 
plete novel, MacKinlay Kantor’s The Voice of Bugle Ann; two complete plays; 
stories and articles by Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield and Ernie Pyle; poems by Sand- 
burg, Millay, and Frost among its many choice selections! ~ Class Price, $3.15 


"LIVING ENGLISH" RECORDS 


For Teaching English to Students 
Speaking Spanish, Italian or German! 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS COURSE 
$9.95 Complete 


e@ 40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High Fidelity 33-1/3 
RPM Records 


@ Comprehensive Manual of Correct Speech 

e Manual of Correct Usage 

© Complete Better Speech Records Course 
Extra Manuals $1 Each 


In similar format as “Better Speech'’ Records with 
a Conversation Manual and a Common Usage Dic 
tionary in each set. Price $9.95 net. 


"Living English" Records for students speaking 
(J Spanish Italian [ German 


Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY newvork N 
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In the Eye of the Hurricane 


Capt. George H. Grant 


“We were at the bottom of what seemed a deep well. The 
sides were a whirling mass that rose up and up to a 
narrow patch of grey lightness that was the sky ... We 
looked around the bridge, each knowing, but not saying: 
‘We're in the eyel’” 


The Reader’s Digest Advanced Reading Skill Builders 


@ In the Eye of the Hurricane — and the many other stories 
in the new Skill Builders for 7th- and 8th-grade reading 
levels — captures the imagination and lifts reluctant readers 
into a world of adventure and achievement. 


Four exciting new volumes packed with high quality ar- 
ticles and stories taken directly from the Digest. 


® Topics to hold everyone’s interest—rebuilding cars, work- 
ing in a steel mill, the magic of the city at night, the 
mystery of animals helping one another, the miracle of 
long distance dialing . . . Every vital subject pertinent to 
Twentieth Century thinking. 


e Tests and quizzes that increase reading success. 


Send today for Brochure EJ9 describing the Skill Builder 
series—14_ books—complete with the NEW additions for 
2nd-, 7th- and 8th-grade reading levels. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 
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The man who 
reads dictionarie 


DR. LIN YUTANG, educator, philosopher, 
and author of many books, including 

The Importance of Living, says: 
66 A DICTIONARY is a writer's tool. Since 

I first learned English, I have 
never let a word pass without verifying 
all its nuances in a living context, and 
for forty years, I have never lived or 
traveled anywhere without the Pocket 
Oxford. I have been looking for some 
time for a good dictionary which covers 
American usage, and it is a delight to 
discover Wesster’s New Wortp Dic- 
TIONARY, College Edition. I have looked 
in it for words like maverick, gobbledy- 
gook, egghead and for phrases like point 
up and pay off, and now feel safer with 
Americanisms. It is a further delight to 


find the excellent typography which is 
so important in a dictionary.” 

WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 

$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 


Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries @ 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a hook publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book, get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design and production 
which have won the acceptance of 
libraries, schools, booksellers and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. J. Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press,3s6 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


ALL TEACHERS 


Are invited to submit poetry MSS 


of their high school students, 
grades 7-12, for possible inclusion 
in Annual Anthology of high 
school students, 


CLOSING DATES 
Fall semester, December 5. 
Spring semester, March 25. 
TEACHERS 


May submit poetry MSS for pos- 
sible inclusion in National Teachers 
Anthology. 


CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
POETRY ASSOCIATION 
3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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Warriner is the name—in English 
Grammar and Composition. The 
1l1th-grade book, published this 
month, completes Warriner’s new 
four-book series for grades 9—12. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 ¢ Chicago 1 + Pasadena 2 
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For Grades 9 through 12 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 
FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review in all 
the fundamentals of English. Lessons that stress oral practice, proof- 
reading, and originality in writing, with emphasis on “learning by doing” 
(the use of language skills in many situations). A special Handbook 
section contains rules and definitions to serve as permanent reference 
for students. Complete in themselves, the Workbooks and Handbooks 
can be used independently or tied into any basic English program. 


COMPLETE TESTING PROGRAM 


A thorough program of Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final 
Tests to diagnose student needs, evaluate student understanding, and 
measure individual mastery of each skill. Prepared in separate 64-page 
booklets for each grade. 


Kow, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


White Plains, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Words You Use, 


Book Three 
SWAN - PURDY - BLAIR 

The latest publication in this exciting series, 
offering vocabulary training for boys and 
girls in lessons that relate directly to their 
immediate activities and everyday experi- 
ences. A most effective workbook in which 
the pupil finds maximum identification with 
major themes of interest. (7th and 8th 
years.) 
Also available: 

Book One (Ninth and Tenth Years) 

Book Two (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 


Fundamentals of 
English Grammar Bunce 


Grammar presented in informal style for 
practical application. Planned for Senior 
High School students who are preparing for 
college entrance and placement examina- 
tions as well as for those students whose 
education will end with their senior year. 


SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 
Henry Regnery Company 
Textbook Division 
426 South Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 


English Grammar Puzzle 


Defines 30 grammatical 
terms, e.g., parts of speech, 
case, clause, phrase, etc. 


American Literature Puzzle 


Identifies 26 American 
18th & 19th century authors 
by their works. 


English Literature Puzzle 
Identifies 30 English 
authors by their works. 


Price of each puzzle: 
$1 plus 10¢ postage per 100 copies. 
10% discounts on $5 orders. 


ORDER FROM 
J. S. Peterson 


94 W. Manor St. Altadena, California 


for the 1958-59 school year 


the 


SRA 
READING 
LABORA- 
TORY 


Secondary 
Edition 


an _ individualized 
reading program 
for grades 7-12 


housed in a sturdy 
attractive 15x8x11 
container 


$3950 


complete 


CHALLENGING MATERIALS FOR EVERY STUDENT—150 reading 
selections and 150 rate and skill builders ranging from grade 
levels 3 to 12 in difficulty. Stories are specially selected to 
excite students’ imagination. The slow learner, the average 
student and the superior student can each progress at his own 
best rate in the same classroom. 


SELF-ADMINISTERING PROGRAM gives each student the re- 
sponsibility—and a high incentive—for developing his reading 


skills. The Student Record Book enables him to chart his daily 
progress easily. 


ONLY ONE READING LABORATORY PER CLASSROOM—serves 
up to 40 students each class period. One Student Record Book 
is recommended for each student. 


for further information and a descriptive brochure, write Department TH 


RBBB SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
e 57 West Grand Avenue e Chicago 10, Illinois 


Now Available ...... 


CUSTOM-MADE FILES FOR YOUR 
VOLUMES OF 
The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Through special arrangements with the Jesse Jones Box Corporation, 
the NCTE now offers these handsome files for your past and current 
volumes of the English Journal. Ideal for keeping your magazines 
clean, orderly, and accessible, these files are custom-made to hold two 
complete volumes. Each file is sturdily constructed with a dark blue 
cover and lettered in 16-carat gold. The attractive appearance of these 
files makes them fit companions for your finest bindings. Volume files 
also available for Elementary English with saddle tan cover, and 
College English with maroon cover. 

@ $2.50 each @ 6 for the same magazine, $13.00 

@ 3 for the same magazine, $7.00 @ All orders postpaid 


PLEASE PLACE YOUR ORDERS DIRECTLY WITH NCTE, AND PLEASE 
INCLUDE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH ORDERS LESS THAN $5.00 


OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


NCTE Proudly Announces...... 
Contemporary Literary Scholarship 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts) 
Edited by Lewis Leary, Columbia University 


Seventeen chapters presenting a summary and evaluation of the trends 
and achievements in the study of literature during the past thirty 
years. Each contributor is known for his competence in specific areas 
and for his acquaintance with current approaches toward his subject. 
Extraordinarily valuable as a reference tool for every teacher of 
English; especially useful as a complement to your teaching of 
literature units. 
Shakespeare ard His The Victorian Period Poetry 

Times American Literature The Novel 
The Seventeenth Century Contemporary British The Drama 
The Eighteenth Century Literature Comparative Literature 
The Romantic Movement Contemporary American 

Literature 
458 pages Stock No. M27-18 Price: $5.00 ($2.95 to 
NCTE members) 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . «© «© « « « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Contemporary and classical literature in 


Literature for High Schools 


The 60 percent of good contemporary writing 
and the 40 percent of classical writing 
in the four books of 


LITERATURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
give students a balanced acquaintance with 


good literature of past and present. 


Note the strong appeal to student interests in Literature of 
Adventure, with 89 percent of the contents contemporary and 11 
percent classical. 


Note the increase of classical material to 22 percent in Literature of 
Achievement, to 40 percent in Literature of America, and to 74 per- 
cent in Literature of England, in keeping with the increasing matur- 
ity of students in the upper years of high school, and with their 
ability to comprehend and enjoy masterpieces of literature from 


earlier times. 
HANDBOOKS ACCOMPANY EACH TEXT 


For further information write to 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: BOSTON 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 PALO ALTO TORONTO 7 
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Theme Center for the Ninth Year ...... 


The Self-Reliant Individual: A Reading List 


This 57-page pamphlet is designed to help the student meet the world 
about him, and, in turn, to help him develop into a self-reliant in- 
dividual. The suggested list of readings and films will aid the student 
in judging his abilities fairly and in weighing his decisions maturely. 
Includes a sample unit adaptable to the specific needs of your students. 


Prepared by the New York City Bureau of Curriculum Research. 
Stock No. CO-10 Price: $.50 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH - 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . « « «© « « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


VARIANT SPELLINGS 
in 
MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 


by Donald W. Emery 


This concise record of how modern American dictionaries are recogniz- 
ing variant spellings will serve as valuable reference information for 
both the teacher and the student. In addition to the introductory and 
explanatory material, there are over 1300 words listed in dictionary 
form illustrating the most common variant spellings. This 43-page 
pamphlet presents a realistic approach to the discriminate use and 
acceptance of variant spellings. Sponsored by the Puget Sound Council 
of Teachers of English. 


Stock No. AP-19 Price: $.75 
(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . «© «© «© «© «© CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Re-establishing Guidelines 


for the English Curriculum 
Dora V. Smith 


The new school year opens at a time of continued anxiety over the implications 
of the “Sputnik Age,” with demands and counter demands reverberating across 
the educational scene. Never were intelligent decisions more needed in educa- 
tion. The editor persuaded Dr. Smith to write this article because she seemed 
uniquely qualified to offer advice to teachers and curriculum committees at 
the beginning of a year which will undoubtedly bring rigorous examination of 
the school program. At the close of the last academic year Dr. Smith retired 
from the faculty of the University of Minnesota after forty years of service as 
a teacher in the University High School and as a professor of English educa- 
tion. During that time she became the nation’s most widely known authority 
on the teaching of high school English. When the NCTE’s Curriculum Com- 
mission was organized in 1945, Dr. Smith was named its director, guiding the 
work that so far has led to the publication of three of the books in the 
projected five-volume series. She is a past president of the NCTE, and at the 
1957 convention was a recipient, along with C. C. Fries and the late Max J. 
Herzberg, of the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award for distinguished contributions 
to the teaching of English. 


course nobody teaches grammar any 
more!” 

Then comes the final thrust, “Let 
the humanities take care of themselves. 
We need our money for science and 
mathematics!” 


DVICE FOR Curriculum makers is the 
cheapest commodity on the mar- 

ket. We are besieged these days from 
every direction by critics of the 
schools who would have us make dras- 
tic changes in our program according 


to the whim of the moment or the 
peculiar predilections of the individ- 
ual concerned. 

“Import Europe’s school system,” 
we are told, “and get results.” “Aim 
your program at the gifted and let 
others get what they can—or get out.” 
“Look at Russia. Get some of her 
order and discipline into our schools.” 

“Why can’t ‘they’ use the English 
language?” we are asked. “But of 


Shades of Kipling! “If you can keep 
your head when all about you are 
losing theirs,” you'll be more than a 
man, my son. You'll be the director 
of the English program you were 
appointed to create. 

It never was more important to keep 
one’s head in curriculum making in 
the language arts than it is right now. 
Educational systems are indigenous. 


They cannot be imported wholesale 
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from other countries. The United 
States has attemped a program of uni- 
versal education up through the sec- 
ondary school which has long been 
the envy of other nations around the 
world. In fact, the whole story of 
comparative education in the last 
twenty years is one of gradual prog- 
ress in the direction in which we have 
moved further than any other country. 
We need to strengthen the faith that 
is in us and move forward to perfect 
what we have begun, not cast it aside 
for a worn-out pattern. 


There are thinkers among us who 
support our program. John Hersey, 
in a recent essay called “Wanted: A 
Larger Frame of Reference”’ reminds 
us of the basic tenets of our faith. 


Just now, the gifted child is in fashion 
—and in a little danger, too. School 
systems all over the country, sensitive 
to fierce pressure from our society 
for technicians and experts of every 
kind, are rushing headlong into pro- 
grams to produce highly efficient, 
skilled, dependable, ready-made cogs 
for a scientific economy. 

The job of freeing talent does not 
lend itself to this kind of attack. Tal- 
ent is elusive, fragile, manifold. . . . 
Our problem is how to help every 
child realize his maximum potential 
that he may take part in the endless 
drive for progress. 


No one, Hersey believes, can do so 
in isolation from the rest of society. 
His plea is for the right of every 
individual to “grow in terms of his 
own uniqueness—not to be manipu- 
lated to meet a demand.” His final 


*John Hersey, “Wanted: A larger Frame of 
Reference,” pp. 4-9 in National Society for 
the Study of Education, Educating the Gifted, 
Yearbook LVII, Part II (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958). 
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warning is at the heart of our curricu- 
lum problem: “Don’t let the common 
denominator become the standard of 
excellence.” 
Another important reminder comes 
from Paul Halverson: 
Sputnik has not changed the laws of 
learning nor the principles of child 
growth and development, nor has it 
altered our beliefs in freedom and 
human dignity, nor the basic values of 
our civilization.’ 


And Norman Cousins says: 

Suppose we succeed in our frantic 
quest. Suppose we devise not only 
super intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, but a master switchboard that is 
the final triumph of war by automa- 
tion. What then? We have the biggest 
problem of all still with us—to find a 
means of living together around the 
world in harmony with our faith in 
the worth of the individual.’ 


Effective communication at home 
and abroad is the chief instrument of 
such understanding. 

The only way in which any cur- 
riculum committee can face the ques- 
tions of curricular change proposed 
by conflicting elements in the com- 
munity is to review the basic ideals 
of American education and to test 
each suggestion in terms of them. The 
aims of education have not changed. 
The purposes summarized in Chapter 
3 of Volume I of the Curriculum 
Series of the National Council of 
Teachers of English remain the major 
ends of instruction in 1958. There is 
a tendency to suggest that problems 
have arisen because of “new-fangled” 


*Paul M. Halverson, “Balance in the Curricu- 
lum,” Educational Leadership, XV (March 
1958), pp. 336-338. 

*Norman Cousins, Editorial, Saturday Re- 
view, XLI (December 14, 1958). 


RE-ESTABLISHING GUIDELINES 


theories of teaching. The real problem 
appears to be that practice has failed 
to keep up with the changed condi- 
tions of the times. Continued progress 
consists in looking forward, not back- 
ward. 

It is significant that criticisms of 
the results of our teaching center upon 
lack of power to use the language 
rather than upon lack of knowledge 
about it or lack of understandings 
secured through the use of it. This 
gives us our first clue to improvement. 
The powers outlined by the Council's 
Curriculum Commission are ability 
(1) to think clearly and honestly; 
(2) to read thoughtfully and intelli- 
gently; (3) to communicate effectively 
in speech and writing; and (4) to 
listen criticaily and intelligently. These 
ends have always been basic to the 
perpetuation of democracy. With 
them our critics certainly have no 
quarrel. We have added our convic- 
tion that literature, because it reflects 
experience and arrests it for contem- 
plation, can quicken the understanding 
and sensitize the feelings of all who 
have the skill necessary to yield to 
its power. 


How then can curriculum commit- 
tees work to achieve these objectives 
more effectively? I should like to pro- 
pose four methods: (1) keep com- 
munication at the heart of the pro- 
gram; that is, concentrate on the 
development of processes and powers 
in contrast to “covering” topics and 
specific pieces of literature; (2) ana- 
lyze vhat constitutes increasing ma- 
turity in each of these powers at 
successive levels of the school system; 
(3) study carefully the extent to 
which differences in learning capacity 
and in individual needs are actually 
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being met in the classroom; and (4) 
discover and revise practices which 
tend to allow the “common denomin- 
ator” to become the “standard of 
excellence.” 


Emphasizing Communication 


Putting communication at the heart 
of the program will mean less exer- 
cise-doing and more actual expression 
of ideas in speech and writing. Chil- 
dren will be guided carefully in the 
classroom in the processes of selection 
and organization of ideas. For ex- 
ample, pupils writing a letter to per- 
suade a friend to come to their camp 
next summer will be helped to select 
intriguing aspects of camp life, to 
arrange them so that something en- 
ticing comes first to catch the reader’s 
attention, something equally enticing 
comes last as a clincher, and other 
attractions fall into suitable order be- 
tween the two. Next, they ‘will seek 
picture-making words to describe the 
camp. Perhaps the teacher will have 
in front of the room two ads for a 
camp. One will be a piece of brown 
paper with the name and address of 
the camp at top and bottom, and in 
between the words: Best Camp in the 
Country. Dow t Miss It. Left to them- 
selves, junior high school pupils write 
this way: 


Dear Bill: 

I hope you can come to my camp 
next summer. It’s the best camp in the 
country. 

Yours truly, 
Ned 

The other advertisement in contrast 
to it may be a colorful one picturing 
the details of the camp and the life 
going on in it. Huge green pines shel- 
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ter tents on a hill above the lake. From 
a dock below a boy dives into the 
water as another shoots out from the 
shore in a canoe. Two others swing 
their rackets as they walk toward the 
tennis courts. Then up in one corner 
of the poster are the tempting promises 
of horseback riding, overnight hikes, 
and “good eats.” 

“What can words do,” asks the 
teacher, “that paints cannot achieve?” 
Paints can show the shape and color 
of the trees. Words can add the smell 
of the pines. Paints can show us the 
blue of the water and the motion of 
the waves. Words can add the sound 
of the water lapping up on the shore. 
Perhaps at this point the teacher reads 
a paragraph or two of expressive prose 
or a few lines of verse to show the 
power of language. Maybe she leads 
the class in finding verbs which pic- 
ture the boys running down to the 
beach to bathe at the close of setting- 
up exercises. How good is ran? What 
is in dashed that isn’t in ran? What is 
in raced that isn’t in dashed? How 
good is hurried to describe their 
action? 

This is teaching the process of com- 
position—how to select and organize 
ideas, how to choose words appropriate 
to the theme. Such teaching brings 
results. In a class using this method to 
describe the football crowds on a 
campus on Saturday afternoon, a boy, 
unaccustomed to success in writing, 
asked permission to take his paper 
home to show his dad. Next morn- 
ing he reported his father’s comment: 
“Dad says you must be some com- 
position teacher if you could git that 
out of me!” That is what teaching 
composition is for—to “git” things out 
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of boys and girls that they don’t know 


are in them. 


Other processes need to be taught 
through similar guidance in actual 
writing and speaking in the classroom 
—how to organize ideas—main and 
subordinate—how to draw inferences 
from data, how to back up ideas with 
evidence. In the upper years, espe- 
cially, expository writing is important. 

It would be interesting to see what 
courses of study can do to help teach- 
ers give guidance in the processes of 
composition—both written and oral. 
At present most courses enumerate in 
one column the types of speech and 
writing to be done and in another 
such topics as subject and predicate, 
the parts of speech, dangling parti- 
ciples, and so on. Many teachers admit 
frankly that it takes so much time to 
go down the second column that they 
have little left for the first. Frogner’s 
study showed the futility of such 
study for pupils of average ability and 
below.*. The University of Iowa 
studies, involving paired groups in 
twenty towns, proved that much time 
spent in diagraming added nothing to 
the gains made by a direct attack by 
the writer upon making his sentences 
express his meaniiz clearly... The 
College Entrance Examination Board 
added its evidence gathered over a 
period of five years that those who 
entered college on the basis of ability to 
write achieved much better in college 
English than those who entered on the 


‘Ellen Frogner, “A Grammar Approach 
versus a Thought to Teachin 
Sentence Structure,” The English J 4 
XXVIII (September 1939), pp. 518-526. 

‘Harry A. Greene, “Direct versus Formal 
Methods in Elementary English,” The Elemen- 
tary English Review, XXIV (May 1947), pp. 
273-285. 
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basis of ability to label forms. No one 
has stated the difference between 
exercise-doing and actual expression 
of ideas better than Dr. Lou La Brant: 


Ability to write can never be achieved 
incidentally through the indirect proc- 
ess of exercise-doing. The very nature 
of writing indicates it must be learned 
through actual experience in putting 
words together to express one’s own 
meaning. One does not learn how to 
create a sentence by adding or sub- 
tracting words and punctuation marks 
in the sentence someone else has 
created. Composing a paragr aph or an 
essay is a closely knit operation, and 
playi ing with the pieces will not sub- 
stitute for making the whole.* 


No one would discourage, of course, 
a direct attack by each individual 
pupil upon specific problems revealed 
in his own speech and writing. How 
many pupils reach the seventh grade 
still saying “I seen it”? Five out of a 
class of thirty-five? How many of the 
thirty-five do exercises on saw and 
seen? This is a problem of individual- 
ization of drill with which curriculum 
committees can offer the teacher much 
help. Grace Maertins, in her speech on 
“Caring for Individual Differences in 
Large Classes” at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the NCTE, gave specific 
examples of how a file of individual 
drill cards is used in certain California 
schools.’ Responsibility is thrown di- 
rectly upon the pupils themselves, 
working in small groups having simi- 
lar difficulties. 


‘National Council of Teachers of English, 
Commission on the English Curriculum, The 
English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956), p. 297. 

"An article based on Mrs. Maertins’ talk will 
be published in the October issue of The Eng- 
lish Journal. 
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One of the most crucial processes 
needing stress in both elementary and 
secondary schools is how to master the 
spelling of new words. Mastering the 
most commonly used words, as listed 
in a spelling book, is only a small part 
of the problem of learning to spell. 
Pupils meet new words constantly in 
a wide variety of units of study in all 
subjects, including English. 

In addition, each individual must 
learn many words which are related 
to his personal experiences and con- 
cerns. Each succeeding decade adds 
thousands of words to the English 
language. For example, the last edition 

of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
contained twenty-two pages of new 
words from the textile industry alone. 
Some systematic method of mastering 
new words is an essential part of the 
equipment of anyone who would use 
the English language effectively. In- 
struction in such methods belongs, not 
only in the elementary school, but in 
every year of the junior and senior 
high school as well. “Phonics,” parrots 
the critic with little background in 
the field. “If only the elementary 
school would teach phonics.” It has 
been pointed out for years that the 
elementary school does teach phonics. 
However, spelling is a visual process 
first of all. Ability to see words, to 
construct a mental image which can 
be recalled accurately by the child 
when he needs to write the word is at 
the heart of the spelling problem. 
Sound, too, is important. In some 
words it is a great help; in others, it 
is a stumbling block. First grade pupils 
are gleeful over the discovery that be- 
cause they can spell am, they can spell 
pan, man, can, ran, and than without 
studying them. Such discoveries should 
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come often to pupils of all levels of 
instruction, for it is more of a virtue to 
‘catch on” to how words are spelled 
than it is to “study hard.” Accurate 
pronunciation is important, also, as 
misspellings like probly and supprise 
constantly indicate. But one will be 
wrong too frequently if he tries to 
spell ‘English words as they sound— 
pritty, for example, one of the com- 
mon misspellings of children. We are 
sometimes told that if we would 
teach children the sound each letter 
stands for, they would be able to spell. 
One has only to examine a handful of 
sounds and letters to discover how 
false the statement is. Examine these, 
for example: ear, hear, heard, hearth, 
bear, beard. What is the sound of ea 
in English? Or what is the sound of 
ough in though, through, enough, and 
hiccoughs? Older children need care- 
ful instruction in how to add pre- 
fixes and suffixes to words, probably 
by a careful inductive approach by 
which they work out the rule to- 
gether from examples. College seniors 
are often surprised to discover that 
one has not doubled the 7 in unnoticed 
nor the s in dissatified and failed to 
double it in imeligible and disappear. 
Such matters as these, when applied 
to words pupils are using or should 
be urged to use in their own writing, 
may be the subject of study in fasci- 
nating spelling lessons which are not 
based at all upon a specific list of 
words to be learned. Curriculum com- 
mittees can foster cumulative attack 
upon these problems by groups of 
teachers from all levels of instruction. 

These are but two examples of the 
way in which emphasis upon proc- 
esses may lead pupils to greater 
power in the use of English. 


Teaching Literature 


And what does this mean for the 
teaching of literature? That literature 
will be taught for what it communi- 
cates to boys and girls—ideas, experi- 
ences, moods, a sense of values. Per- 
haps it will reveal our national heritage 
of ideas and ideals, and their relation 
to the universal struggle for freedom. 
Perhaps it will lay bare the inner 
struggles and aspirations of men, the 
stirrings of mind and soul which beget 
sources of power for good or evil. 
Ferhaps it will open the eyes and 
hearts of the readers to joy in nature 
and to the inexhaustible variety in 
human nature; or perhaps it will bring 
to them a sense of the fun in reading 
and the riches in books. 

The very fact that communication 
has been effective for these ends leads 
to recognition of the aesthetic quality 
of literature—its power to affect the 
emotions and the imagination as well 
as the intellect. 

Here also mastery of the processes 
of reading are all-important. The pupil 
must have at his command a variety of 
ways to attack new words, power to 
follow a line of reasoning, skill in pur- 
suing Clues to the plot or to the delin- 
eation of character. He must be able 
to visualize the scene as the author 
depicts it in words, to yield to the 
emotional connotation of language, 
and to ferret out symbolic and figu- 
rative meanings. At the same time, he 
must be able to examine ideas critically 
and to develop standards of evaluation 
for further reading. Mastery of these 
processes is more important than the 
reading of any particular book or the 
parroting of the verdict of the literary 
critic. 

Fortunately, these skills can be 
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taught in relation to the reading of 
many books varying widely in ma- 
turity and in literary value. If books 
read in the classroom are actually to 
communicate to the individual reader, 
they must vary in difficulty and in 
maturity of approach to experience 
with the level of reading ability and 
the stage of social dev elopment of the 
members of the class. 

Some teachers prefer to organize 
literature by type and to teach the 
reading processes required as each 
pupil reads some play or novel or 
essay selected with his level of reading 
skill in mind. Others prefer to group a 
wide variety of selections about an 
idea or a theme like that of the unit 
on “Back Country America” presented 
in The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School. In it the teacher 
uses a selection of moderate difficulty 
to illustrate a reading technique re- 
quired by the assignment, which each 
pupil then applies to his own reading 
of a more or less mature selection 
suited to his ability. All pupils are then 
in a position to make contributions to a 
general class discussion of the topic 
developed in common by all the 
selections. 

In a similar unit revealing a variety 
of relations between parent and child, 
materials might vary in difficulty from 
Paul Annixter’s Swiftwater and Edna 
Ferber’s So Big through Sture-Vasa’s 
Green Grass of Wyoming and Dan 
Wickenden’s Walk Like a Mortal to 
Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try or Turgenev’s Lear of the Steppes. 

James Squire of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in an article in The English 
Journal for September 1956, illustrates 


*National Council of Teachers of English, 
op. cit., Chapter IV. 
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a number of ways of developing read- 
ing power among pupils varying in 
ability.” Sometimes the selection read 
is the same for all pupils, but the 
maturity of the reading task assigned 
varies with the ability of the students, 
who are divided into six groups on 
the basis of proficiency in reading. 
Since the better groups normally fin- 
ish their reading before the weaker 
ones do, it is possible for the teacher to 
meet with each group in turn to dis- 
cuss the book and to assign to the 
superior readers additional tasks re- 
quiring more mature insights and 
more individual initiative. 

At other times, each group may read 
totally different materials with em- 
phasis upon skills or interpretations 
outlined in mimeographed guide sheets 
prepared in advance by the teacher. 
After discussion within their own 
groups, the pupils may share their 
findings with the class as a whole. 


Dealing with Ability Levels 


The last three problems of deter- 
mining what constitutes increasing 
power in each phase of the language 
arts, studying the extent to w hich in- 
dividual differences are actually cared 
for in the classroom, and preventing 
the “common denominator” from be- 
coming the “standard of excellence” 
are all closely related to the need for 
caring for individual differences in 
the classroom. All are concerned with 
the education of the gifted, so much 
talked of today. 

Curriculum committees commonly 
feel the need of help in dealing with 
the weak pupils. They have much 


ames | Squire, ‘Individualizing the Teaching 
of Literature,’ The English Journal, XLV 
(September 1956), pp. 314-319. 
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more confidence in their ability to 
meet the needs of the gifted. But do 
they really know what is best for the 
gifted—even for those going to col- 
lege? The common solution is to fur- 
nish these pupils with the old array of 
set books proposed in 1890 for college 
entrance, followed in the senior year 
by the history of English literature. 
Recently, a demonstration lesson pre- 
pared for visitors in a senior class 
participating in an experiment in edu- 
cating the gifted presented a fourth 
day in the study of John Gower in a 
series of lessons in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. By what standards and 
in pursuit of what goals, one wonders, 
would John Gower be selected for 
reading by the gifted? 

If there is anything psychological 
studies have revealed about the gifted, 
it is that each one is an individual, 
different from all others, and as John 
Hersey says, “valued for his unique- 
ness.” Dr. Lewis Terman, who prob- 
ably knew more about the gifted than 
any other person in America, in his 
modest presentation of the subject j just 
before his death, emphasized the 
uniqueness of each individual both in 
his development and in his sense of 
values.” One wonders what possible 
basis there is in psy chology for the 
single-track programs for the gifted 
being proposed hither and yon today. 

At the heart of educating the gifted 
seems to be the two-fold task of re- 
leasing and directing talent. Breadth 
and depth of experience appear to be 
essential and as much challenging of 
personal initiative as possible. It is 


“Lewis M. Terman, pp. 15-19 in National 
Society for the Study of Education, Yearbook 
LVI, Part Il, Educating the Gifted (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958). 
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interesting that Hunter College, from 

the beginning, planned the school day 
in its program for gifted children so 
that each pupil would have at least . 
two hours every afternoon to pursue 

individual problems. The theory, at 
least, if not the practice, can be applied 

in every class. Evidence from the New 
York Regents Inquiry also suggests 
that the teachers who did most to chal- 
lenge the gifted were those who en- 
gaged with the students in long-range 
planning and helped them proceed on 

their own initiative toward goals set 
purposely very high. Recently, for 
example, a group of seniors in Missouri 
presented a choral reading pageant 
based on Carl Sandburg’s presentation 
of the varied facets of American life. 

Such a carefully focussed study of a 
single author would be one kind of 
activitiy for promoting real growth 
among the gifted. It might w ell be a 
different author for each member of 
the class or for small groups interested 
in the same writer. 

Some gifted students excel in crea- 
tive writing. Others succeed much 
better scholarly presentations on 
scientific or social subjects. It is prob- 
ably good for society that these dif- 
ferences exist. They may well be 
fostered. 

Another crucial element in the re- 
lease and direction of talent is that of 
freeing the individual early from the 
handicap of poor study habits and 
lack of precise skills in reading and 
expression. Early diagnosis of difficul- 
ties and a direct and individual attack 
on them in relation to the broader 
tasks in hand will free the capable 
student for more mature and personal 
problems of his own choosing in con- 
ference with teacher or counselor. 
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In some instances, curriculum com- 
mittees have been more concerned with 
how to organize the program for the 
gifted than they have been with the 
nature of instruction after the admin- 
istrative set-up is determined. The 
Advanced Standing Program of the 
colleges puts emphasis on development 
of mature powers in writing and read- 
ing. It discourages the history of liter- 
ature and urges “emphasis upon careful, 
critical reading of literature of a high 
level of maturity—much of it exposi- 
tory, the literature of ideas. It urges 
much w riting also of an expository 

nature involving mature and critical 
thinking. Special elective courses for 
the gifted are also being developed.” 
Three-track plans, experimented with 
in the "Twenties, are coming back into 
vogue in some places. Europe’s plan 
of segregated schools is much dis- 
cussed. It is well to examine the status 
of such differentiated programs abroad. 
There is much dissatisfaction in Brit- 
ain, for example, with her “eleven 
plus” examination and her segregation 
of the top twenty percent in “second- 
ary grammar schools” —so much so 
that Labor is considering making the 
revision of the whole program a plank 
in its platform at the next election. 
Thomas Mann, in his Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Berkeley in 1941, blamed 
Germany’s plight on the fact that the 
thinkers and the doers had been edu- 
cated separately. Moreover, sixty per- 
cent of American schools could not 
segregate the gifted if they would. 
Enrichment of the program for the 
gifted and care for individual differ- 
ences within the same class are still 
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the chief courses open to the average 
high school. 

“There is no easy solution to the 
problems of the education of the 
gifted. Curriculum committees have a 
long period of study and experiment 
ahead before they can even define the 
problem adequately. The various 
studies now being conducted under 
many auspices encourage us to con- 
tinue our efforts steadfastly.” 

Not only in educating the gifted, 
but in helping “every individual to 
grow in terms of his own uniqueness 
in order that he may take part in the 
endless drive for progress,” curricu- 
lum committees will find it necessary 
to make a thorough study of the ex- 
tent to which differences in needs and 
abilities are actually being met in the 
classroom. As a starting point, the 
answers to these questions would 
furnish illuminating evidence of need: 

1. What is the range of reading 
ability within each class in the junior 
and senior high school? 

2. How many textbooks and books 
for supplementary reading, suitable in 
difficulty for each of these levels, are 
available and used in each classroom? 

3. To what extent is instruction 
organized in each classroom and in the 
school as a whole to promote greater 
maturity in reading among the gifted 
and to offer special help to those in 
need of remedial work? 

4. What opportunity is offered in 
each classroom for many different 
kinds of speech and writing on topics 
suited to individual interests and needs 
within the group? 

5. Are usage and sentence structure 
drills adapted to needs revealed in 


®National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, op. cit. 
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the speech and writing of individuals 
or to groups of pupils, or do all mem- 
bers of the class do the same drills 
regardless of their peculiar needs or 
accomplishments? 

6. To what extent are the known 
results of research in the field of gram- 
mar and its relation to intelligence put 
into effect in the classroom? 

Everywhere the cry is for higher 
standards of performance among high 
school pupils. Teachers need help with 
a definition of what constitutes growth 
in the various aspects of English. In the 
field of writing, good sentences are 
approached chiefly from a negative 
point of view. The “elimination of 
and” is a case in point or “avoidance 
of the double negative.” If gifted 
pupils were set to work finding effec- 
tive sentences in the writing of John 
Hersey and others recognized as using 
the English language to good purpose 
today, what would they discover as 
a means of improving their own sen- 
tences: 


A wealth of words and exactness 
in the use of them. 

Precision, directness, and clarity in 
the use of language—an absence of 
wordiness. 

Concrete, fresh, and suggestive lan- 
guage with effective use of compari- 
son and contrast. 

Variety in sentence length and sen- 
tence order. 

Care in showing the exact relation- 
ship between ideas—the build-up of an 
idea through modification. 

Wise use of connectives and intro- 
ductory words to tie sentences to- 
gether. 

Frequent expression 
ideas in paralle] form. 

A feeling for the rhythmic flow of 
words within the sentence or a break 


of parallel 
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in rhythm to indicate a change in 

thought. 

Similar standards could be devised 
for paragraphs, for the development of 
ideas in an essay, or for the build-up 
of plot and character in stories. 


Committees have been at work to 
present in order of effectiveness series 
of compositions written in a particular 
city or state. Two which speak the 
language of the adolescent in discuss- 
ing the compositions were done under 
the direction of the state departments 
of education in Kansas and in Ken- 
tucky. Herbert Carroll, in his Test of 
Prose Appreciation, furnished an in- 
strument valuable for the discussion 
of what differentiates poor writing 
from good. English tests are under- 
going revision to make them measures 
of power rather than of knowledge. 
Standards for the evaluation of speech 
have also been devised. 

Cumulative skills in reading have 
been mapped for the elementary 
school. Further work in this area is 
needed at the high school level. For 
growth in reading interests, analyses 
in terms of amount, breadth, and ma- 
turity of reading done have been sug- 
gested with Miss Foster’s scale as a 
basis of evaluation; but this scale is 
for fiction only. Measurement of such 
important skills as adjustment of speed 
and technique of reading to the pur- 
pose in hand and the nature of the 
material read has scarcely been at- 
tempted. Curriculum committees can 
make a tremendous contribution to 
the pursuit of higher standards of per- 
formance in English if they will gather 
and study within their own school 
systems, from the kindergarten through 
high school, cumulative evidence of 

(Continued on page 338) 
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What Grammar Shall I Teach? 


Robert C. Pooley 


A distinguished authority on the teaching of English outlines a cumulative 
program in grammar for the junior and senior high school and suggests 


key teaching procedures. 


Mr. Pooley, author of Teaching English Grammar 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957), is professor of English and chairman of the 
Department of Integrated Liberal Studies, University of Wisconsin. 


ovuestion which forms the 
of this article is in the mind 1 
not on the lips of every English once 
as he starts the new school year with 
new classes, new students, and new 
ambitions. Each of us is anxious to 
teach skills of communication to such 
a degree that our students can speak 
effectiv ely when they need to speak, 
and write effectively when they need 
to write. Somehow grammar appears 
tied up to these goals, but just how, 
where, and how much are not always 
clear. It will be the purpose of this 
article to suggest a plan for the utili- 
zation of grammar to accomplish these 
goals of communication, and above all 
to use grammar economically and 
functionally. Time is precious; there 
is always too much to do; therefore, 
grammar should speed rather than 
retard the progress of communication. 
Before suggesting details of a 
planned use of grammar, let us be 
sure we agree w hat grammar is. The 
point of view of this article is ee 
grammar is a desc ription of the way 
language i is used; English grammar w il 
teach students how English is used. 
Grammar is a picture of ‘the structure 
of a language; how its parts fit together 


to accomplish its ends of communica- 
tion. The purpose of grammar, then, 
will be to teach how the structural 
units of our language may be effec- 
tively employ ed to bring about clear, 
interesting, and economical expression. 
Usage, which is the companion of 
grammar, teaches certain judgments 
regarding the appropriateness and ac- 
ceptability of words and phrases in 
communication. Usage and grammar 
together assist in developing sound 
communication, but they are not the 
same things." Therefore, the grammar 
we are talking of here is for the pur- 
pose of dev eloping clear, interesting, 
and compact sentences, making use of 
all suitable structures of English prose 
to accomplish this goal. 

With this definition and purpose of 
English grammar in mind, let us try 
to answer very simply the three basic 
questions: what grammar materials? 
where placed in curriculum? devel- 
oped by what methods and_proce- 
dures? 

The materials of this very practical 
grammar are those which contribute 


"See George P. Faust, “Grammar and Usage: 
The Distinction,” The English Journal, XLVI 
(April 1958), p. 223. 
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directly to the better understanding 
of the English sentence. Thus the 
names of the parts of speech are useful 
to the extent that they furnish tags 
with which to talk about the elements 
of a sentence. To know a verb from 
a noun is to know one kind of sentence 
behavior from another kind. Similarly 
an adjective is a word performing one 
kind of function which differs from 
the function performed by an adverb. 
Hence it is not important to know 
what any word is until we know what 
it does. Our recognition of parts of 
speech is the recognition of a kind of 
behavior. Some modern grammarians 
use pure function in their definitions 
of parts of speech. For example, one 
says, “a verb is a word that patterns 
like sing, beautify, or arrive. That is, 
it is a word which occurs in positions 
like those in which sing, beautify, and 
arrive occur.” Such definitions avoid 
the confusions of an earlier grammar 
in which a word was considered a 
part of speech independent of a sen- 
tence. Note the word home in the 
following sentences. It can be used as 
at least four parts of speech: 


a) The Smiths have a beautiful home. 
(Noun) 

b) The Middle Ages developed home 
crafts. (Adjective) 

c) Pigeons have a homing instinct. 

(Participial adjective) 

d) Tom went home. (Adverb) 

e) The lucky batter homed the two 
men on base. (Verb) 


Much more important than parts of 
speech are the elements of the sen- 
tence. Our ability to write good 
sentences rests upon our conscious 
(and for the more skilled, uncon- 


*Paul Roberts, Patterns of English (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956), p. 13. 
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scious) recognition of the subject, the 
verb, and the complement as_ basic 
elements of the written English sen- 
tence; to these we add the various 
types of phrases and clauses as modi- 
fiers or sometimes basic elements, in 
an almost unlimited variety of patterns 
to make up modern English prose. It 
is the command of these structural 
elements which is the end_ result 
of teaching grammar. Therefore the 
answer to the question, “What gram- 
mar materials?” is the catalog of the 
elements composing English written 
sentences, with such names and defin- 
itions as will enable the student to use 
them effectively. 

The second problem is concerned 
with timing. When should these sen- 
tence elements be taught, how much 
at a given time, and in what sequence? 
Because there are as yet no convincing 
answers from research in this matter, 
we shall have to apply the consensus 
of able teachers to arrive at a sensible 
and workable program. The follow- 
ing schedule is approved by many 
leading teachers and has been found 
effective in improving the results of 
grammar instruction where it has been 
consistently applied. It is based upon 
three fundamental principles of good 
teaching: (1) sufficient maturity of 
the student to enable him to grasp the 
material and apply it; (2) slow and 
thorough teaching of a few concepts 
at a time, with a cumulative progress; 
(3) constant application of theory to 
practice by the conscious use of gram- 
matical concepts in the student’s own 
sentence problems. 


A Cumulative Grammar Program 


Grades 1 through 6: No structural 
grammar to be taught at this level. 


WHAT GRAMMAR SHALL 1 TEACH? 


Sentences may be referred to as such 
and the terms subject and verb em- 
ployed if the teacher so wishes, but 
without formal instruction and with- 
out testing. In these grades the em- 
phasis placed upon good usage habits 
and the constant practice of writing 
will bear fruit in better composition 
in grades beyond. 


Grades 7 through 9: All experience 
points to this level of schooling as the 
place to lay the foundation of the 
structure of the simple sentences. With 
careful concept teaching and a limited 
quantity of material to cover, the in- 
struction in these years can be highly 
successful, and even more, can build 
respect for grammar and the part it 
plays in good writing. 

In grade seven, students should learn 
first the subject and the verb, and be- 
come adept in writing all types of 
sentences in which they can identify 
these elements. Next come the com- 
plements, and experience shows that 
the predicate adjective and predicate 
noun are best established if taught 
prior to the direct object. Direct ob- 
jects should always be related to verbs 
of action, just as predicate comple- 
ments are always related to subjects. 
When these three parts of the simple 
sentence (subject, verb, complements) 
are well established in the many pat- 
terns in which they can occur, then 
the simple adjective and adverb as 
modifiers can be presented and prac- 
ticed in writing. In grade 8 the simple 
sentence is expanded by compounding 
the three elements—subject, verb, and 
complements—so as to enrich the pat- 
terns of statement available to young 
writers. Modifiers now grow up into 
phrases: the prepositional phrase as 
adjective and adverb, and for the bet- 
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ter students, the most obvious particip- 
ial phrases. In this year the indirect 
object can be recognized as a special 
kind of modifier. Grade 9 sees the con- 
solidation of all that is now known 
about the simple sentence, and an ade- 
quate review with plenty of practice 
should begin the year. The forward 
step for this year is the introduction 
of the adverbial clause as a modifier, 
and the teaching of the concept of 
subordination. Students can be led to 
appreciate that modern English prose, 
with all its variety, interest, compact- 
ness, is largely the product of combin- 
ing ideas on two levels: main statements 
supported by ideas expressed in sub- 
ordinated, modifying structures. This, 
of course, is a mature concept, but 
by means of the commonest type, the 
adverbial clause, the beginnings of 
this important concept can be laid. 
Grades 10 through 12: In this period 
of advancing maturity and growing 
need for broader powers of expression, 
the skills of sentence structure as- 
sume increasing importance. The sig- 
nificant point is that the skills are best 
taught by making students conscious 
of the needs; in other words, setting 
up specific writing situations which 
call for more highly organized prose, 
demonstrating the sentence structures 
needed, and applying them directly to 
writing needs. This approach will be 
developed more fully below. 


The content in grammar for the 
tenth year is to advance skills in sub- 
ordination by adding to the adverbial 
clause the adjective clause and the 
noun clause. Subordination by clause 
structure is the emphasis of this year. 
As the adjective clause becomes recog- 
nized for its structure and uses, the 
term “relative pronoun” will become 
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important, and the types, forms, and 
grammar of the relative pronoun will 
best be taught at this point of specific 
use. Much practice in the adjective 
clause should be provided in written 
composition, with the students alerted 
to use the adjective clause in writing 
to replace the conversational struc- 
ture: “I have a friend and he travels 
a great deal” which becomes in writ- 
ing, “I have a friend who travels a 
great deal.” The adjective clause is a 
modifier, but the noun clause is most 
often a part of the basic structure 
of the sentence. The noun clause is 
best introduced as the object of such 
verbs as said, replied, answered, re- 
ported, inquired, and many others. In 
such a statement as, “He said that he 
could not come,” the student can 
easily analyze the three basic elements: 
subject, he; verb, said; direct object, 
that he could not come, and perceive 
that the group of words performing 
the function of an object 1s indeed a 
clause because it has its own subject 
and verb. This analysis is important 
for only one purpose; namely, to dem- 
onstrate to the writer how he can 
achieve greater compactness of expres- 
sion by the occasional use of a clause 
as an element in the basic structure 
of the sentence. The identification of 
noun clauses as such is of no practical 
value. 


The eleventh year provides the op- 
portunity to expand sentence patterns 
through the effective employment of 
many types of phrases. Prepositional 
phrases as simple modifiers have been 
known and used for several years; 
this is the point at which to see how 
they may be effectively used in clus- 
ters, in what we call parallel structure. 
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An immature writer is likely to say, 
“We came at last to the old light 
house. It had sloping walls. There was 
a circular iron staircase around the 
outside. At the top was a room with 
glass all around. An iron balcony sur- 
rounded the top.” Of this material a 
mature writer can construct such a 
single sentence as, “Finally reaching 
the old light house, we became aware 
of its gently sloping walls, around 
which were traced the graceful out- 
lines of a circular staircase, its glass- 
enclosed upper room, and the slender 
iron balcony which encircled it.” The 
power to use phrasal groups in such 
combinations is a sure sign of growth 
and maturity in composition skill. It is 
for the purpose of developing such 
compact inclusive sentences that we 
teach grammar. 


The participial phrase has been 
learned earlier as a useful modifier 
often at the beginning of a sentence. 
This construction also is useful in 
clusters to express in compact form 
what would require a number of sen- 
tences without it. For example, “Who 
can fail to thrill at the sign of an old- 
fashioned circus, its tents flashing and 
billowing in the summer breeze, its 
banners flying, its crowds milling 
about, its hawkers shouting their wares, 
its calliope assaulting the ears, and its 
smells simultaneously delighting and 
offending the nostrils?” Compare this 
structure with the average seventh- 
grade description of a circus, and you 
can see at once what training in sen- 
tence structure can accomplish. In the 
eleventh grade other phrasal groups 
should be taught and practiced for sen- 
tence variety: the infinitive phrase, 
the gerund phrase, and the absolute 
phrase. Each has its particular contri- 
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bution to make to compact and varied 
expression of ideas. 

In the twelfth year, especially for 
college-bound students, much time 
should be devoted to the writing of 
compositions and to their analysis for 
the improvement of writing skills. No 
new grammar needs to be taught, but 
the effective uses of the grammatical 
structures the student has already 
learned can be constantly practiced. 
One specific analysis that students can 
make is to list the varieties of ways 
in which a sentence may be begun. 
Students will be surprised to find that 
they can describe at least a dozen dif- 
ferent ways of beginning a sentence. 
Having made this analysis, each stu- 
dent can take one of his recent papers 
to determine how many of the dif- 
ferent sentence beginnings he has em- 
ployed. He might next study the 
revision of some of his sentences by 
starting out with structures he has not 
used, as for example, an_ infinitive 
phrase, or an absolute construction. 
By such analysis of his own work a 
student can use grammar creatively 
to improve the variety and effective- 
ness of his own sentence structure. In 
the twelfth year a student can study 
the varieties of subordination, and can 
prove his skill in the various levels.’ 
Similarly the various patterns of par- 
allel structure can be reviewed, illus- 
trated, and practiced for ever-increas- 
ing command of sentence variety. 


Some Teaching Procedures 


Using textbooks. One of the diffi- 
culties in developing a slowly ad- 

For 3 table of subordination with illustra- 
tions, see Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English 
Grammar (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957), p. 100. 
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vanced cumulative program in gram- 
mar, such as has been described above, 
is the lack of textbooks properly ar- 
ranged. Nearly all textbooks for gram- 
mar and composition contain too 
much grammar at any one grade level; 
often a seventh-grade book contains 
all the items listed above for the entire 
span of the high school years! The 
teacher who would follow a plan of 
slow growth has a few simple adjust- 
ments to make if he wishes to use 
the textbooks at hand. The first step 
is to identify the elements of grammar 
he plans to teach at a certain grade 
level and find their presentation in the 
text. The second step is to plan a 
time-table for the use of these mate- 
rials so as to distribute them efficiently 
over the semester or school year. The 
third step (and one requiring cour- 
age!) is to eliminate from consider- 
ation all other materials of grammar in 
the book, no matter how attractively 
presented. A cumulative, develop- 
mental plan only works when each 
teacher does his part thoroughly and 
does not go beyond what is “expected 
of students at his grade level. 


Inductive teaching. Traditional 
grammar teaching has been conducted 
largely by deductive instruction. The 
student is given a definition or a rule, 
he learns it by memory, he is shown 
applications of it in the writing of 
others, and ultimately he is expected to 
apply i it to his own writing. The weak- 
ness in this method is the difficulty of 
establishing the final step, the student’s 
application of a principle to his own 
writing. In inductive teaching the 
procedures are reversed. The student 
is led-to use a certain part of speech 
or sentence structure to express ideas. 
From a number of correct instances 
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he is helped to draw a general rule as 
a definition. He tests this rule or defi- 
nition in many different situations to 
be sure of its validity. When he is con- 
vinced of the reality of the rule he has 
created, he has gained a concept of 
grammar from his own experience, 
tested in his own sentences, and capa- 
ble of application to his own future 
writing. It is grammar learned in this 
manner which contributes to growing 
skill in composition. 

To illustrate, let us assume that a 
seventh-grade class is ready to learn 
the use of the adverb. Because in in- 
ductive teaching we move from the 
particulars to the generalization, no 
definition of an adverb is given at this 
point. Instead, students go to the 
blackboard to write such statements 
as Tom works; Mary sings; The boys 
walked. The teacher now asks, “How 
did Tom work? How did Mary sing?” 
Students supply such modifiers as hard, 
slowly, carefully for the verb works, 
and loudly, clearly, beautifully for the 
verb sings. Other verbs bring to mind 
other modifiers. After students have 
written many sentences illustrating the 
way an action is modified by an added 
word, lead a student to generalize that 
this added word describes how or in 
what manner an action is performed. 
Many variations and kinds of the 
simple adverb should be applied to 
simple statements in order to establish 
clearly what happens to meaning when 
an adverb is added. At this point the 
term “adverb” may be incidentally 
introduced as a useful term for these 
modifying words. Next, the concept 
can be expanded by exploiting the 
question, where? This question leads 
to the phrasal adverb as in Tom works 
at home, in his office, at the garage, 
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etc. Mary sings in church, at a party, 
at a concert. The question when adds 
other modifying words and _ phrases. 
Gradually, over a number of weeks of 
creative sentence writing, the student 
establishes for himself that an adverb 
is a word that modifies (describes) 
the action of a verb by telling how, 
where, or when. Further experience 
will add how much, how far, to what 
extent, etc. In similar manner the use 
of an adverb to modify an adjective, 
and ultimately another adverb, will 
be introduced by sentence situations, 
observation of what happens when the 
adverb is added, and finally a concept 
from experience, that an adverb is a 
word that modifies a verb, an adjec- 
tive, and another adverb by telling 
how, when, where, how much, how 
far, etc. This kind of teaching is slower 
and more demanding of the teacher 
than the memorization of rules, but 
it makes the difference between learn- 
ing a grammar which is the observa- 
tion of how English works, and learn- 
ing a grammar that is verbalization 
without underlying experience. 


Testing grammar. The growth of 
students in grammatical competence is 
to be measured not in terms of defini- 
tions and identifications, but rather in 
the specific use of patterns of English 
sentence structure for the improve- 
ment of writing. Compare these two 
test exercises: 

a. (identification) Underline any 
participles in this sentence: Having 
completed his assignment Tom was 
able to go to the movies. 

b. (constructive use) By the use of a 
participle, combine the two statements 
below to one clear sentence. Tom 
completed his assignment. He was able 
to go to the movies. 
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Exercise (a) might be described as 
passive, since the student is called upon 
merely to make an identification which 
involves no creative sentence building 
on his part. Exercise (b) calls for the 
active reorganization of elementary 
structures into a more complex and 
more efficient structure. Practice of 
this kind induces the student to write 
similar patterns when he is called upon 
to write a theme or report. Type (a) 
exercises call merely for memory 
without consideration of the needs of 
communication. Testing in grammar, 
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therefore, should lead the student to 
demonstrate his ability to use the con- 
cepts he has learned in creative, con- 
structive patterns of sentences, result- 
ing in improved composition. 

The answer of this article to the 
question “What grammar shall I 
teach?” is to teach slowly, thoroughly, 
and cumulatively the elements of the 
English sentence in such a manner, 
and with such applications that the 
end result is clear, compact, and in- 
teresting writing. 


THE PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT 


(On reading an anthology of modern verse) 


Gentlemen, this serviceable bird, 
The phoenix, is dead—or I’m at fault. 
Let us see her quickly interred 
With a decent display of salt. 


Having outlived her bruited name, 
Ailing even in days of Carew, 
Feebly flapping one wing of flame, 
Failing thus a century or two, 


At last she’s dead altogether. 

I’ve wrung her neck, with a fiendish laugh: 
See, I pluck one smoldering feather 

And scribble her epitaph! 


Guy Owen Deland, Florida 
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Planning a Year's Program 
in Literature 


Clarence W. Hach 


The chairman of the English Department, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, offers some principles to guide the planning of the year’s 


program in literature. 


LANNING a year’s program in litera- 
ture is the English teacher’s most 
difficult job, yet it is the most chal- 
lenging, the most important, and the 
most interesting of the myriad tasks 
that confront today’s teachers of the 


language arts. Literature by its very 
nature is so tremendously varied and 
so all inclusive that it is truly as Car- 


lyle once wrote, “All that mankind 
has done, gained or been.” 

Young people vary so greatly in 
ability, interests, and needs that to 
select literature to help them to grow 
intellectually, emotionally, and _spirit- 
ually requires the wisdom of a Socra- 
tes or an Aristotle. To teach literature 
to adolescents to get them to like and 
understand it makes the greatest de- 
mands upon a teacher’s knowledge, 
personality, and skill. Yet, it is as liter- 
ature that English can become the 
most fascinating course in the curricu- 
lum. In what other subject can youth 

“share the happiest, best, and wisest 
of men—poets and prose-men, past and 
present”?* Subject matter of what 

*Reed Smith, The Teaching of Literature in 


the High Sschool (New York: American Book 
Company, 1935), p. 3. 


other course “can compare with liter- 
ature in richness, depth, and appeal”?? 


Given the opportunity of planning 
a year’s program in literature, how 
should one go about it? 

Despite current pressures being 
brought to bear on our schools to 
imitate foreign models or to revert to 
the good old days when every pupil 
was forced to read Idylls of the King 
or The Odyssey, one, in my opinion, 
should not start by making a list of 
literary selections that “every educated 
person should know” and then dis- 
tribute them through the three or 
four high school years. Such a pro- 
cedure would belie all that we know 
about adolescent psychology and, most 
importantly, about our ultimate goal— 
the chief end of a course in literature— 
appreciation and a love of reading. 
Yet there are those in our communi- 
ties who bewail “the lack of classics 
being studied” and boisterously and 
publicly at times attack the schools 
for “not teaching anything worth- 
while in literature — just modern, 
ephemeral stuff.” Unfortunately there 
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are still some schools and some 
teachers who are oriented to the “men- 
tal discipline through forced reading 
school of thought” and are pointed to 
as examples of “teachers with stand- 
ards.” Yet if the goal of teaching lit- 
erature is to get young people to like 
it and understand it, that school of 
thought must not guide those of us 
who plan the literary content of our 
English classes. Proof that such a 
method employed by many in the past 
has not worked for the majority 1s 
the lack of readers of good literature 
among those who have. gone through 
our high schools. Literature, in all that 
the word connotes to a teacher of 
English, still, to most adults, is some- 
thing to be studied in an English class, 
something, unfortunately, that is not 
very interesting anyw here else. To 
Mark Nev ille’s famous talk and article 
“Who Killed Poetry?” ,® the answer, 
of course, being the English teacher, 
one might also add the question “Who 
killed literature?” and blame _ those 
teachers of English who taught litera- 
ture that was inappropriate for a par- 
ticular group or taught it in a such a 
way that it had no appeal. 

Walt Whitman in “You, Whoever 
You Are,” in such lines as those which 
follow, proved unknowingly, of 
course, to be an excellent guide for 
English teachers planning the literary 
content of courses. He wrote: 


Each of us is inevitable, 

Each of us is limitless—each of us with 
his or her right upon the earth, 

Each of us allow’d the eternal pur- 
ports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is 
here. 


"The English Journal, XLVII (March 1958), 


pp. 133-137. 
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In these lines Whitman set the 
foundation on which a literature pro- 
gram ought to be based, for here we 
have a recognition of personal worth 
and individual differences and potenti- 
alities. With this recognition every 
teacher of English might well start, for 
Whitman suggests that every pupil is 
an individual, living and growing as a 
perceptive human being within the 
confines of his own heart and soul, 
and also that he is part of a vast soci- 
ety. We as teachers of English, then, 
must first choose literature that will 
help our pupils to understand them- 
selves, to answer the only truly impor- 
tant question that there is for each of 
us—*What am I?” or “Who am I[?”— 
and then, secondly, to choose litera- 
ture that will show our young people 
how they are part of the universe of 
man and that it is only as they extend 
themselves out of their own beings and 
establish a relationship with others 
and with a force greater than any of 
us that they will have the experience 
of really understanding and appreci- 
ating literature. If we choose wisely, 
we will show our pupils that writers 
do, as William Faulkner says they 
must, lift men’s hearts by reminding 
them of the courage and honor and 
hope and pride and compassion and 
pity and sacrifice which have been the 
glory of man’s past and must be his 
inspiration, if man is to prevail in the 
future. 


Balanced Fare 


Naturally the specific content of a 
particular course will vary from year 
to year—that for a freshman course 
being quite different from that for 
senior English, that for a group of slow 
learners being considerably more sim- 
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ple than that for an honors group. 
Nevertheless, the foundation principles 
as outlined in immediately previous 
paragraphs should, it seems to me, 
permeate the choice of selections for 
any group. 

The selections, though, must not all 
necessarily deal with the eternal veri- 
ties of the heart, for human beings 
read for information as well as for 
diversion and inspiration. To be bal- 
anced, a literature program ought to 
include selections that are primarily 
informative as well as those that en- 
tertain or inspire, for today’s readers 
read much exposition in magazines and 
newspapers and ought to develop an 
appreciation of the technique and art- 
istry which characterize the best ex- 
pository writing. Too often readers 
think of literature only in terms of the 
imagination. John Hersey’s Hiroshima, 
a popular piece of non-fiction in high 
school curricula, certainly exemplifies 
non-fiction at its best. Many articles 
written by America’s foremost writers 
appear in periodicals and should be 
included in the English curriculum 
where appropriate. High school pupils 
must learn that “literature” does not 
characterize only that found in books, 
and they must, while in school, be- 
come discriminating readers of current 
periodicals if they are to read them 
intelligently as adults. 


Also to give balance to any year of 
literature a teacher should include all 
literary types—the essay, both formal 
and informal; the novel; drama; 
poetry; and the short story. How all 
of these literary types should be organ- 
ized will vary, of course, with different 
teachers’ philosophies or with depart- 
ment policies. Some teachers will wish 
to organize a year’s work by types, 
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others by themes, still others, especially 
at the junior and senior years, by 
chronology. Any one of the methods 
has its spokesmen and its advantages. 
Perhaps the theme approach is gaining 
more enthusiasts than any other, for 
it seems to lend itself to organizing 
literature around experiences meaning- 
ful to particular groups and enables 
youth to see relationships among 
literature of all types’ and from all 
periods. It prevents literature from 
becoming fragmented, and it permits 
pupils to experience a number of ap- 
propriate themes in depth so that they 
will not end a year’s course in litera- 
ture with a kaleidoscope of innumer- 
able ideas, none of which has been 
developed in detail. 

Theme units, to which a great range 
of literature can be related, may vary 
in the ninth grade from “Seeing the 
Funny Side in Books and Life,” an 
extremely important and_ interesting 
topic for freshmen who, like all of 
us, need to understand humor, to, in 
the senior year, “Understanding the 
World at Work,” a unit especially 
appropriate for terminal pupils im- 
mediately facing the necessity of earn- 
ing a living, and to “Developing a 
Personal Philosophy, ” which may be 
adapted to pupils of varying abilities 
but unusually appealing to the better- 
than-average or talented.* 

The theme approach seems particu- 
larly satisfactory to the typical ninth 
and tenth grade programs, for here 
we usually do not have a content con- 
trolled by the American and English 
literature courses which still dominate 


‘These three units are actual units in A 
Guide for Instruction in the Language Arts, 
Secondary School, Grades 7-12 (St. Paul: 
State of Minnesota Department of Education, 
1956). 
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the junior and senior year. Many lead- 
ing high schools, however, no longer 
have the typical American and Eng- 
lish literature courses but have selected 
the content from those courses and 
have organized and designated it into 
themes throughout the high school 
course of study. Thus, for example, 
Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, often 
a nov a in the junior year, might in 
some schools appear with Willa 
Cather’s Ob, Pioneers! and A. B. 
Guthrie’s The Way West in a unit 
on “The Frontier in Literature” as part 
of a sophomore year. Macbeth might 
appear in the junior year with George 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, and Sinclair 
Lewis’s Babbitt as part of a unit on 
“The Nature of Tragedy” or “Man’s 
Conflict with Himself.” Such an or- 
ganization permits a teacher to com- 
bine English and American literature 
with literature of other countries. So- 
called world literature—that of coun- 
tries other than the United States and 
Great Britain—is the great forgotten 
content in most of our high schools, 
which are still provincial in a time 
when understanding of the literature 
of all peoples is essential if we are to 
live peacefully with all mankind. 
Such books as Alan Paton’s Cry, the 
Beloved Country and Pearl Buck’s 
The Good Earth give our pupils an 
understanding of and an insight into 
the problems and cultures of a people 
different from us and yet the same. 
Books such as these and many others 
have real interest and value for the 
young people we are trying to have 
live among united nations. 


Flexibility of Approach 


Certain advantages accrue, of 
course, from teaching American and 
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English literature chronologically, for 
it is important that young people see 
the thread of occurrence and idea 
which runs through literature and 
understand that much literature grows 
out of the times in which it was writ- 
ten. These ideas can be transmitted to 
pupils, however, without a pure 
chronological approach if the teacher 
is cognizant of the chronology that 
is important. Much literature that 1s 
read chronologically, of course, is not 
significant because it was written at a 
certain time, yet in courses organized 
chronologically, is included at a cer- 
tain time just because it happens to 
be sequential. When chronology is 
important, the literature can be or- 
ganized sequentially within the frame- 
work of a theme that perhaps will 
enrich a pupil’s understanding much 
more than would straight chronology. 
Most colleges and universities seem to 
favor a non-chronological approach 
for the high school so that they them- 
selves may utilize the survey approach 
and not find that it is repetitious for 
their students. 


A non-chronological approach also 
will probably mean that a teacher will 
not start with page | of an anthology 
and go straight through, with little 
attention given to whether the selec- 
tions are appropriate or meaningful to 
a particular class. Too many high 
schools still study selections because 
they are in’ an anthology, and they 
follow unquestioningly the sequence 
the editors planned. Teachers still are 
too dependent on editors of textbooks 
who, of necessity, must organize a 
book in some pattern, one which will 
vary, however, in appropriateness for 
different pupils. Teachers must be 
bound by pupils, not textbooks, and 
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therefore must always adapt texts to 
their classes, even varying approaches 
from class to class at the same grade 
level. 


The theme or types approach also 
has the advantage of enabling a pupil 
to organize his personal reading into 
some sort of plan and relate it to class 
activity for the enrichment of his 
peers. Each pupil may choose a book 
or play, for example, which relates to 
the theme being used by the class, a 
book or play at his reading and interest 
level, and extend the horizons of the 
class much more than if each pupil 
were doing “outside” reading in com- 


plete isolation from what was happen- 


ing in class. How much more signifi- 
cant, for example, to have pupils of 
different abilities read for “outside” 
reading Lantern in Her Hand, Pride 
and Prejudice, Out on a Limb, Lost 
Horizon, Point of No Return, and 
Wind, Sand, and Stars as part of a 
unit on “Developing a Personal Phil- 
osophy” than to have them read in 
isolation, with the reporting done in 
the usual dull book-report fashion. In 
a heterogenous class every pupil—John 
with a verbal I.Q. of 90 and Mary with 
one of 150—can contribute in a unify- 
ing discussion, an amplification of a 
discussion centering on some core 
reading, perhaps Babbitt. 
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Regardless of what pattern of or- 
ganization is used, we must remember 
that neither form nor content has any 
real value in itself but that both be- 
come meaningful only when they 
contribute to the satisfaction and en- 
joyment of the pupils who are in our 
classes. They will if the selections 
contribute directly to a meaningful 
theme, thereby meeting certain ado- 
lescent needs and interests, if they are 
of appropriate difficulty, and if they 
have recognized literary merit. If, as 
someone once wrote, we realize that 
the first responsibility of a teacher is 
to bring literature and pupils together 
by opening “the gateways to literature 
as experience in living, perceived with 
the sensitivity and responsive aware- 
ness of an artist, conveyed through 
the medium of a powerful art form,” 
we shall succeed in the tremendous 
responsibility and privilege which are 
ours. Our pupils then will reach the 
goals of any literature program for 
any year. They will mature intellectu- 
ally, emotionally, and_ spiritually; 
they will develop standards of appre- 
ciation by learning to comprehend and 
examine writing critically; and they 
will have the stimulation of worth- 
while reading that will persist through- 
out life. 


(Continued from page 326) 


what constitutes growth in the vari- 
ous phases of the English program. 
This, added to persistent teaching of 
processes and skills in a setting which 
gives purpose to learning, and con- 
stant attention to the needs and growth 
of the individual pupil, whether han- 
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dicapped or gifted, should bring the 


results for which we are all working.* 


*The writer wishes to make clear the fact 
that she is not in a position to speak for the 
entire Curriculum Commission, but writes 
from her own observation, experience, and 
study. 


The Unit Test: A Test for Teachers 


Robert B. Carruthers 


There seems little doubt that testing and evaluation is one of the weakest 
phases of English teaching. In the opening issue of the school year, readers 


may forgive an editorial admonition to “look to your tests.” 


As a member of 


the New York State Education Department, Mr. Carruthers has had consider- 
able experience in the construction of Regents’ and scholarship examinations 


in English. 


AS TEACHERS, We are familiar with 

the sudden coming to the end of 
a unit, and with the sometimes belated 
realization that it is time for us to 
construct a unit test. Such an exam- 
ination puts #s to a test as well as our 
students—the test of constructing a 


valid, reliable, easily administered ex- 
amination. The problems which con- 
front us in so doing are many. T hey 
range from the planning of the test 
as a whole to the scramble for that 
last alternative in a multiple-choice 
item. However, if we are careful in 
each of the steps in the preparation of 
a test, we can do much to anticipate 
and overcome difficulties. These steps 
are: (1) deciding upon objectives— 
knowledges, skills, appreciations, abili- 
ties, etc.—to test; (2) deciding how to 
test them; and (3) writing the copy 
and preparing the key for the test. 
Using as a “test case” a unit on Ad- 
venture for the ninth grade, let us ex- 
amine each step in detail as we make 
a blueprint for our test and then 
build it. 

The first of the steps—deciding the 
objectiv es to test—is the most challeng- 
ing one. It implies more than “litera- 


ture, grammar, spelling, etc.” Rather, 
to construct a valid test, we must first 
turn to the objectives and emphases 
of the unit, because our test should 
reflect them. It is not fair to our stu- 
dents to test any of these which have 
not received adequate attention. We 
must reduce the general objectives of 
the unit to specific testing objectives 
which can be tested in a paper-and- 
pencil test, and attach to them the 
emphases which they merit. 

For example, a review of the ob- 
jectives of our Adventure unit reminds 
us that one was that the students 
“gain in understanding of the conflict 
between man and Nature.” We should 
decide if this objective is one which 
can be tested. It can, we decide. We 
then sharpen it to such testing objec- 
tives as “identification of settings of 
selections read,” “understanding of the 
effect of environment upon charac- 
ters’ actions,” “response to crucial 
events in selections read,” and “under- 
standing of characters’ motives.” These 
objectives can be tested by questions 
based upc: selections read in the unit. 
Similarly, the other objectives of the 
unit should be pointed up, examined 
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and sharpened to determine which can 
be tested; not all can be. The amount 
of emphasis to be given on the test to 
each objective we shall discuss later. 


It is probable that our unit involved 
areas of English other than literature. 
If the unit’s objectives required that 
we teach library usage, we must de- 
cide exactly which know ledges are to 
be tested, and define these specifically: 

“knowledge of the library” perhaps 
may better read “knowledge of the 
card catalog as a source to locate books 
of adventure.” Regarding spelling and 
vocabulary, we may, for example, 
test our students’ “ability to spell new 
words encountered in the unit” and 
“knowledge of the meaning of words 
encountered in class reading.” If we 
have taught grammar or usage, we 
must be specific again: “ability to use 


the apostrophe to show possession” 
is more specific than ‘ 


‘ability to use 
the apostrophe.” (A searching review 
of our course in this fashion may help 
us to decide more definitely what are 
our objectives for a unit, too! ) 

Having selected and defined the ob- 
jectives to be tested, we proceed to 
complete our blueprint for our test. 
On the test, each objective will be 
assigned a weight commensurate with 
the emphasis which the objective has 
received in the unit. The weights can 
then be subdivided into credits. 


Below is a blueprint for our unit 
on Adventure. 


Blueprint for Adventure Unit 


Objective Weight 
Understanding of the conflict 
between man and Nature 50 
Identification of the settings of 
selections (Credits: 10) 
Understanding of the effect of 
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environment upon char- 
acters’ actions (Credits: 10) 
Response to crucial events in 
selections (Credits: 15) 
Understanding of characters’ 
motives (Credits: 15) 
Knowledge of the card catalog as 
a source to help locate books 
of adventure 10 
Knowledge of the kinds of 
card-catalog cards 
(Credits: 6) 
Knowledge of the Dewey 
Decimal System of Classifica- 
tion as a library aid 
(Credits: 4) 
Ability to spell new words en- 
countered in the unit and fre- 
quently misspelled words 10 
Ability to spell new words in 
the unit (Credits: 5) 
Ability to spell words fre- 
quently misspelled by the 
class (Credits: 5) 
Knowledge of and use of new 
Mie encountered in the 
unit 10 
_ Knowledge of meanings of 
new words (Credits: 5) 
Ability to use new words in 
writing (Credits: 5) 
Ability to use the apostrophe to 
show possession 
(Credits: 10) 
10 
Ability to use adjectives and ad- 
verbs to describe people and 
places met in the unit 
(Credits: 10) 
10 
100 
We must then examine our blue- 
print to determine if it presents a fair 
and adequate sample of the unit’s ob- 
jectives and emphases. 
Once we have completed our blue- 
print, we are ready for the second 
important step in building our test: 
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deciding how to test each of the above 
objectives. The answer to this problem 
depends upon each objective itself. On 
a paper-and-pencil test, we may use 
two types of questions especially: ob- 
jective (completion, true-false, match- 
ing, multiple-choice) and essay. We 
should select the type of question— 
objective or essay—which will best 
achieve our purpose in testing. In the 
same manner that a carpenter uses 
certain tools to build a house, we may 
select certain types of questions with 
which to build our test. For example, 
to test our students’ ability to spell, 
to use the apostrophe, or to recall 
briefly the setting of the story, we 
shall find that usually an objective 
item is most satisfactory. To test their 
personal reaction to a story or their 
ability to organize their thoughts in 
paragraph form, etc., an essay-ty pe 
item is probably superior. The ques- 
tion to ask ourselves is, “Exactly what 
am I testing?” The answer will help 
us to identify the objective we are 
testing. We may wish to revise our 
definition of it after such an analysis. 

It is part of our task, too, to con- 
struct good questions. Many a student 
has failed a test through no ‘fault of his 
own but because he was forced to 
flounder through the confused word- 
ing of a question, to choose between 
two acceptable answers, or to hazard 
a guess as to the (teacher’s) meaning 
of “brief,” “detail,” “cite,” etc. Cer- 
tain techniques for building effective 
test items greatly strengthen the val- 
idity and reliability of a test. 

Let us review briefly some of these 
techniques: 


1. Burtpinc Osjectrive ITemMs 
a. Make items definite and un- 
ambiguous. 


Poor: Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote 
(“Novels”? “Treasure Island”? 
“Poems”? “About the sea’? 
Each answer is correct.) 

Improved: The name of the novel 
in which Long John Silver ap- 
appears is 

Be certain that the item has only 
one correct answer. 

Poor: “Intrepid” means (1) fear- 
less (2) healthy (3) happy (4) 
brave (5) unwise. 

(Both J and #4 are correct.) 

Improved: “Intrepid” means (1) 
fearless (2) healthy (3) happy 
(4) unfortunate (5) unwise 

Use alternatives which are paral- 
lel in idea and in form. 

Poor: The setting for “The Most 
Dangerous Game” is (1) Chi- 
cago (2) an island (3) the Arc- 
tic (4) a small town (5) New 
York 

Improved: The setting for “The 
Most Dangerous Game” is (1) 
a mountain (2) an island (3) an 
ice floe (4) a lake (5) a cave 

Put the point being tested at the 
beginning of the item, to con- 
centrate the student’s attention 
upon it. 

Poor: In “To Build a Fire” (1) 
the man was proud (2) the dog 
loved the man (3) the winter 
was an unusually warm one (4) 
the man hated the dog (5) 
there was a great deal of action 

(At the beginning of this 
item there is no problem for 
the students to concentrate 
their attention upon. Also, the 
alternatives are not parallel.) 

Improved: In “To Build a Fire,” 
the man showed himself to be 
(1) proud (2) unjust (3) un- 
resourceful (4) dishonest (5) 
greedy 

e. Avoid extraneous clues to the an- 
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swer, i.e. words such as “al- 
ways,” “never,” etc., and il- 
logical alternatives. 

Poor: A short story writer who 
wrote tales of mystery was (1) 
Henry Wadsw orth Longfellow 
(2) Sinclair Lewis (3) James 
Branch Cabell (4) Edgar Allan 
Poe (5) Eugene Field 

(Neither J nor § is a short 
story writer. 2 and 3 probably 
are not known to many junior 
high school students.) 

Improved: A short story writer 
who wrote tales of mystery 
was (1) Mark Twain (2) Joel 
Chandler Harris (3) Guy de 
Maupassant (4) Edgar Allan 
Poe (5) O. Henry 


2. Burtpinc Essay-Type 
a. Limit the scope of the item. 


Poor: Discuss Treasure Island so 
as to give an idea of the book. 

Improved: In Treasure Island Jim 
Hawkins had several encount- 
ers with the pirates. Describe 
his first encounter with them 
at the Admiral Benbow Inn. 

The limiting of the item in the 

“Improved” version above pre- 

supposes that before the test we 

have discussed with the class 
what qualities are required of an 
adequate essay-type answer. Ref- 
erences to the selection?, good 
technic of composition?, para- 
graph form?, approximate num- 
ber of words?—we should clarify 
each of these factors with the 
class and agree about them, as 
well as about the meaning of such 
terms as “describe,” “detail,” 

“cite,” “explains,” etc. 

Word the item carefully, and 
state directions clearly. 

Poor: Choose two selections 
which you have read and show 
succinctly how the author 
made them exciting. 


(This item is vague and con- 
fusing. Must both selections be 
by the same author? Should 
the selections be full-length 
books, or will shorter selections 
suffice? Does “succinctly” pose 
a vocabulary problem for many 
junior high school students? 
This item—and most essay-type 
items of this kind—will be im- 
proved by an_ introductory 
statement which will help the 
students to gain a framt of ref- 
erence for the specific direc- 
tions which follow. Below, the 
first sentence “sets the stage” in 
this way; the second limits the 
scope of the question and gives 
specific directions.) 

Improved: During our unit on 
Adventure we have read of 
many exciting episodes. Choose 
the episode which you think 
was most exciting and in para- 
graph form tell what happened 
in it. Give the title and author 
of the selection. 


For most classes, we can test the 
varying levels of ability within the 
class by constructing some questions 
which are answered easily, some which 
are of average difficulty, and some 
which are of considerable difficulty. 
The level of difficulty which we set 
for the test as a whole depends upon 
the purpose of the test. Usually in an 
achievement test we shall wish to dis- 
tribute scores over a wide range to 
ensure that no student receives 100% 
or 0%. In any Case, in each section of 
the test, easy items should appear first, 
followed by items of increasing diffi- 
culty. 


We are now ready to complete our 
test by preparing and editing the final 
copy and making the key. 
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We may use the check list below the student time and speeds up 
as we edit our test for: scoring.) 2 

1. Time: Is the test too long? too Key: Does it include all accept- 

ther acceptable answers may be 

Directions: Are they clear and ac- prise “ irate the test.) Does 

sina it include a breakdown of the qual- 

Weights and credits: Do they re- ities of a successful essay-type 
flect the emphases of the unit? answer? _ 

Student identification: Is there 


space on the paper for the student’s Yes, building a test is hard work. 


name, grade, section, etc? But does it not help us to teach better 


Space for answers: Is it sufficient, ** ¥® learn to define our objectives 
especially for short-answer items and to evaluate them im proper per- 
such as completion items? Is ad- Spectves The care which we lavish 
ditional paper or scrap paper to OM Our tests pays dividends: in the 
be used? personal satisfaction we gain in know- 
Scoring: Is it convenient? (For an- Ing that in one more way we are help- 
swers to objective items, a blank ing our students to think and to eval- 
at the right or left margin saves uate their experiences in English. 


Twenty-third Educational Conference 


The annual Educational Conference, sponsored each year by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on Education, will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York City on October 30 and 31. 

The theme of this year’s conference is “The Positive Values in the American 
Educational System.” There will be morning, luncheon, and afternoon sessions on 
the two days, and an evening meeting on October 30. 


The luncheon speakers will be James B. Conant who will discuss his study of 
the American High S¢hool, and Charles Van Doren who will speak on the place of 
the humanities in education. Alan T. Waterman, director, National Science Founda- 
tion, will address the Friday morning session on the impact of recent scientific 
developments on education. Other outstanding speakers will include Samuel M. 
Brownell, superintendent, Detroit Public Schools; Oliver J. Caldwell, assistant com- 
missioner for International Education of the U.S. Office of Education; John H. 
Fischer, superintendent, Baltimore Public Schools; Byron S. Hollingshead, director, 
Commission on the Survey of Dentistry of the American Council on Education; 
Lester W. Nelson, executive associate, The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion; Wilson Parkhill, headmaster, Collegiate School, George Spache, director, 
Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, and president, International 
Reading Association; and Stuyvesant Wainw right of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Further information may be had from Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, N.Y. 


6. 


Directing the School Paper 


James W. Olson 


The concrete suggestions in this article will be welcome to teachers who find 
themselves directing student newspapers without training in journalism. 
Mr. Olson teaches English and directs the newspaper at Lincoln Junior High 


School, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


UT rve never had any journalism 
courses,” lamented willing but 
apprehensive Miss Jones as Principal 
Smith assigned the extra-curricular 
activities for the year. You all know 
the rest of the story. Miss Jones be- 
came director of the school newspaper. 
Each year many English teachers 
find themselves in Miss Jones’ position, 
directing a school publication without 
the benefit of any formal training in 
journalism. After learning a few basic 
principles and some tricks of the trade, 
they find that directing a school publi- 
cation can be an exciting and reward- 
ing task, not essentially different from 
their first love, teaching English. 
Miss Jones is a teacher, not a pub- 
lisher, and her first concern is to or- 
ganize the production of the news- 
paper so it will be of most benefit to 
the student. She teaches many basic 
writing skills as a newspaper director. 
Her students learn accuracy, clarity, 
variety, and the importance of correct 
grammar. (Where else will the stu- 
dent see his mistakes printed in bold, 
black type?) Newspaper staff mem- 
bers learn to be understanding and 
discriminating newspaper readers, to 
cooperate with others, to observe and 
listen carefully and objectively, and 


to be responsible workers. There is 
no more strict occupational discipline 
than the news worker’s deadline. 

To teach as many students as pos- 
sible, Miss Jones opens the paper staff 
positions to all students in the school 
and rotates staff responsibilities, plac- 
ing students in as many different posi- 
tions as possible. She finds that this 
policy develops dependable student 
workers and, although it adds to her 
job at first, makes life easier for her in 
the long run. 

If the newspaper is a new project 
in her school, the beginning director 
will move slowly, starting with a type 
of publication that can be produced 
easily. Many weekly printed school 
newspapers started out as monthly 
mimeographed papers. The director of 
a student publication can always move 
toward a more complex publication 
as she and her staff gain valuable pub- 
lishing experience and financial know- 
how. The move in the opposite direc- 
tion is often embarrassing and difficult. 

Miss Jones chooses her new staff 
members by holding try-outs. In this 
manner, all students have a chance 
to benefit from being on the paper 
staff. While writing ability is noted, 
it is not an essential requirement of 
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her staff members. Miss Jones knows 
she can always develop writing skills, 
given a willing student. Applicants 
dre tested for initiative, originality, in- 
terest, natural curiosity, and desire 
to learn and work. By giving a series 
of progressively more difficult assign- 
ment tests, Miss Jones selects those 
who can become assets to the paper 
staff. 

In planning the newspaper staff or- 
ganization, Miss Jones takes into con- 
sideration the number of students 
available, the size of the paper and 
its frequency of publication, and the 
types of printing and production prob- 
lems involved. If the paper has an es- 
tablished policy, she notes the need 
for change, but makes changes slowly. 
In her organization she has as many 
self-contained units as possible. Defin- 
ite responsibilities of each staff posi- 
tion are listed in detail. No one is in 
doubt about what his job involves, and 
mistakes or omissions are traced back 
to their source immediately. The or- 
ganization is flexible, however, with 
opportunities for advancement at reg- 
ular intervals. Students work much 
better when they know they will be 
rewarded with more responsible jobs. 
Regular and frequent staff meetings 
are provided for in Miss Jones’ plans. 


Gathering Material 


One of the immediate problems that 
faces. Miss Jones each year is to find 
something for her reporters to write 
about. Once the staff is well organized 
and trained this is no problem, but at 
first students need some help in dis- 
covering the many stories that are all 
about them in the school. 

Whatever is printed must be of in- 
terest to the readers, so the first step 
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in choosing subjects to write about is 
a consideration of the readers and their 


‘interests. The readers of Miss Jones’ 


paper are the student body, the fac- 
ulty, parents, alumni, and the taxpay- 
ing public in general. Each story idea 
is checked to see if it is of interest to 
one of these groups. By keeping a 
scrapbook of clippings arranged by 
reader interest, a check to see that 
one group of readers is not getting an 
inappropriate number of stories is pos- 
sible. Since the students compose the 
bulk of readers, most of the stories are 
directed toward them. 


A help in the systematic gathering 
of news is the news run or beat. A re- 
porter is assigned to check specific 
news sources at given intervals. Re- 
porter runs will vary from school to 
school. A representative list of runs 
includes the principal’s office, each fac- 
ulty member, student organizations, 
builetin boards, daily announcements, 
local community papers, exchange 
papers, the school janitor, city officials, 
P.T.A. officers, and special rooms such 
as the cafeteria and library. Reporters 
are trained to extract news from these 
runs and not to be content with occa- 
sional handouts. Setting a quota of 
story tips or ideas from each run is 


helpful. 


One of the chief interests of stu- 
dents is other students. Many school 
papers fail to recognize this, and the 
reader sees the same names repeated 
too often. The paper represents the 
entire school and not a clique of stu- 
dents or those outstanding in only cer- 
tain special ways. Miss Jones makes an 
attempt to mention every student in 
school in the paper each year. Hobbies, 
awards, club activities, sparetime jobs, 
intramural sports, and student experi- 
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ences of all kinds are good sources of 
stories about students. 

Not only the unusual but the daily 
routine happenings at school are 
sources of good stories. Often students 
and teachers are too close to the every- 
day problems of school life to see the 
interesting story possibilities. School 
is an important and dynamic factor in 
the lives of students. By going outside 
of the school and looking at it through 
the eyes of alumni and other indi- 
viduals in the community, a perspec- 
tive can be obtained, and many story 
ideas suggest themselves. The basic 
skills that are taught every day in 
school are important. An interview 
with a local businessman, a factory 
worker, a housewife, and a college 


professor will dramatize that impor- 
tance and make the feature story on 
the work of the English class more 


interesting and valuable as a device for 
student motivation and public rela- 
tions. 

The sports editor of Miss Jones’ 
paper realizes the amateur nature of 
school sports and does not try to write 
about them as if they were professional 
events. He stresses team play and not 
individual brilliance. Since his sports 
news is seldom timely in the news- 
paper sense, he writes background 
stories and points out those things that 
the average spectator is apt to miss in 
watching an athletic contest. A recent 
story told how a winning touchdown 
play had been practiced weeks before- 
hand. Because he is not an expert him- 
self, as few high school students are, 
he uses the interview to good advan- 
tage in writing sports stories. He also 
uses exchange papers, and frequently 
writes to his counterpart in conference 
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schools to get material for the advance 
story of the game. 

Each staff member keeps a note- 
book and jots down story ideas from 
his daily experiences in school. These 
ideas are considered in staff meetings, 
and many stories have to be rejected 
each issue because of lack of space. 

Miss Jones knows that journalistic 
writing is just good English with a 
few well-defined restrictions. In teach- 
ing the writing of short stories, Miss 
Jones taught her students to arrange 
the events in the story to build up to 
a climax near the end. In news writing, 
she reverses this and teaches them to 
start out with the climax or main 
event and fill in the details in order of 
importance. 

The first paragraph or lead of the 
news story contains ali of the journal- 
istic W’s—who, when, where, what, 
why, and how. The most important of 
the W’s is mentioned first in the story. 
This will vary with the story, but 
seldom is it the “when.” Once the lead 
is mastered, the remaining paragraphs 
follow the construction learned in 
English class. Each has a topic sentence 
and is complete in itself. The last few 
paragraphs are arranged so that they 
can be edited out if space prevents 
their use. Once these few basic disci- 
plines are mastered, news writing 
offers the writer a wide choice of 
styles and writing devices, all within 
the scope of good English. 

In all of her work with the paper 
staff, Miss Jones finds the study of 
community and regional city newspa- 
pers valuable. She arranges to have sev- 
eral papers in a rack in the school paper 
office. By referring to newspapers, 
students learn a great deal about jour- 
nalistic writing, make-up, story 
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sources, and story possibilities. One 
of Miss Jones’ favorite teaching tricks 
is to shrug her shoulders at a ‘student 
question and send the student to the 
newspaper rack where he proudly dis- 
covers the answer himself. 

Miss. Jones insists on the school 
paper’s being financially independent. 
Valuable business training be 
achieved by the staff, and the student 
body will appreciate the paper more 
if they purchase it just as they do any 
other new spaper. An active business 
staff solicits ads from local merchants, 
not by asking charity, but by showing 
the merchant how he can benefit. The 
business staff can point to surveys 
that show successful results of ads 
when they are treated as a kind of 
news, made attractive in design, and 
aimed specifically at students. Name- 
card and courtesy ads are discouraged 
because they help neither the reader 
nor the advertiser. 


Suggestions and Ideas 


The editorial section of the paper 
is a special problem to Miss Jones. Her 
staff members have difficulty over- 
coming the tendency to write long 
opinionated editorials. By showing her 
students that facts have a place in 
editorials and by discussing school 
problems appropriate for editorials, 
Miss Jones improves the quality of the 
editorials in the school paper. Her 
students know that unity of purpose, 
logical organization based on fact, and 
generous use of concrete examples lead 
to short but effective editorials. 


At various conferences with her 
colleagues, Miss Jones has learned some 
tricks of the trade that are helpful to 
successful school publications direc- 
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tors. Her notebook contains the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions and ideas: 


1. Keep a supply of holdover copy 
available at all times. Holdover 
copy is material that can be 
printed at any time or season. 
Make definite deadline assign- 
ments and accept no late copy. 
Use your dullest holdover copy 
to replace stories when deadlines 
are missed. A dull story in place 
of his missed copy w ill do more 
to correct an errant reporter than 
any number of lectures on the 
subject of promptness. 

Article length should be specified 
in assigning stories. 

A definite day -by-day schedule is 
necessary to insure publication i in 
time. 

Copyreading is best done by ar- 
ranging staff members around 
table with copy being double- 
checked. 

The teacher should do no writing 
‘or editing, or she will soon find 
herself doing all of it. 

Humor articles and items need to 
be tested in class before being 
used. 

Variety is important. Routine is 
essential but deadly. Each issue 
should attempt something new. 

A style sheet showing all gram- 
matical and technical rules is 
helpful in providing uniformity 
and in teaching grammar. 

No one likes to have his name 
misspelled, especially in print. 

A carefully-kept datebook helps 
in planning stories. 

The first step in preparing each 
issue is a list of “must” assign- 
ments. 

Interview stories are interesting 
and provide good training for 
students. 
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. Have a definite plan for getting 
themes, essays, and verse from 
English teachers. 

. Copy boxes placed around the 
school encourage volunteer re- 
porting. 


. Headlines with verbs are more 


effective than “jelly label” head- 
lines using only nouns and ad- 
jectives. 

. Gossip columns are popular be- 
cause they use student names, but 
can be harmful. There are many 
other ways to use student names. 

. “Said” has many appropriate and 
vivid synonyms. 

. Lively verbs and vivid nouns 
eliminate the need for long lists 
of adjectives and adverbs. 

Learning while doing is fun, and 
Miss Jones and her staff add to their 
knowledge of journalism every day. 
To aid them they have accumulated a 
library of reference and journalism 
books. The following books from their 
library contain material helpful to the 
high school publications director and 
the student staff. 


Dale, Edgar, How to Read a Newspaper 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1941). 

Very well-done teaching reference writ- 
ten with junior and senior high students 
in mind. 

Heath, Harry E, and Gelford, Lou, How 
to Cover, Write, and Edit Sports (Des 
Moines: Iowa State College Press, 1951). 
A very lively, interesting, and well-illus- 


trated book about this subject with special 
appeal to boys. 

Hyde, Grant M., Journalistic Writing (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1941). 
A complete text on journalism, with 
special attention to student publications 
and the study of newspapers. 

Hyde, Grant M., Newspaper Handbook 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1941). 

A handbook on grammar and style is 
essential. This is complete and easily read. 

Karch, R. R., How to Plan and Buy Print- 
ing (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950). 
A very valuable book. It covers all types 
of printing that might be used in school 
publications. 

Maguire, F. W., Journalism and the Stu- 
dent Publication (New York: Harper, 
1951). 

Mainly concerned with the production 
of student publications. 

National Press Photographers Association, 

Complete Book of Press Photography 
(New York: 1950). 
Invaluable for teaching appreciation and 
understanding of this essential part of 
journalism work; well-illustrated and 
easy to read and understand. 

Patterson, Helen, Writing and Selling Fea- 
ture Articles (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956). 

Not designed for high school use but 
very readable and valuable for feature 
stories and story ideas. 

Spears, Harold, and Lawshe, C. H., High 
School Journalism (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956). 

A very readable text with emphasis on 
school publications. 


FUN AT THE DENTIST'S 


When you're sure there’s a lot 


To be done, 


And you find that there’s not— 
That is FUN! 


Virginia Scott Miner Kansas City, Missouri 
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Tips for the Beginning English 
Teacher 


Elizabeth S. White 


As supervisor of language arts in Dade County, Florida (the greater Miami 
area), one of the nation’s larger school systems, Mrs. White helps dozens of 
new English teachers get started each year. She passes along some highly 
practical suggestions to those readers across the land who are beginning this 
year the adventure of teaching English in a junior or senior high school. 


Jow I teach?” rather than 

“What shall I teach?” is the 
question which usually confronts the 
new English teacher. Although he 
usually is well prepared in subject- 
matter content and in the knowledge 
of the learning process, he often finds 
it difficult to translate theory into 
practice in actual situations. Therefore, 
the beginning English teacher may 
welcome practical suggestions which 
have been developed through experi- 
ence by successful teachers. 


Organization is important to good 
teaching. Perhaps the first question 
which the new teacher must answer 
is, “How shall I organize my class?” 
The following suggestions may prove 


helpful. 


1. Become acquainted with policies 
set by the local school board, 
school administration, and your 
own school. 


Request direction from your de- 
partment head, curriculum assist- 
ant, or (if neither of these exist in 
your schoel) your principal. 

Prepare an orientation unit which 


may cover 1-3 weeks. In the unit: 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Procure names of students prior 

to first school day. 

Arrange seating charts. 

Arrange for self-introductions 

which include information con- 

cerning the students’ back- 
ground and which serve two 
purposes: 

(1) Help the teacher to be- 
come acquainted with stu- 
dents. 

(2) Give an indication of the 
students’ ability to use 
language arts skills. 

Give a specific assignment the 

first day. Two suggestions are: 

(1) Write an autobiography. 
(This information will be 
helpful to you, but before 
assigning it, find out how 
many years your students 
have been preparing one.) 
Write a paragraph or short 
theme on a subject pertin- 
ent to the student’s life 
such as “My Hobby,” 
“Saving Money For... ,” 
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“Working for... ,” and 
“How Can the Use of 
Good English Contribute 
to My Future Plans?” 
Suggest students elect tempo- 
rary class officers. (Selection 
of temporary officers often 
prevents the election of non- 
leaders who are popular with 
the group and allows time for 
the teacher to present the im- 
portance of choosing officers 
who are capable and who 
would represent the class ade- 
quately. ) 

Involve the students in setting 
up standards of behavior which 
they will feel a responsibility 
to uphold. 

Prepare a brief overview of the 
year’s work so that the stu- 
dents will be informed of what 
is to be accomplished. 
Acquaint students with the 
system used in grading. 
Assign students to classroom 
duties on a rotating basis. 
Involve the students in_plan- 
ning the class work. 

Present correction symbols. 
Give students a mimeographed 
copy for their notebooks or 
have them copy symbols from 
the board. 

Have students keep an Eng- 
lish notebook for their assign- 
ments, returned papers, current 
work; or ask them to reserve 
a section of their general note- 
book for English. 

Ask students to write each as- 
signment and the date it is due 
in their notebooks at the time 
assignments are given. 

Insist on legible penmanship. 


(1) Discuss with class what 
work is to be done in ink 
and what may be prepared 
in pencil. If pencil is used, 
and if you value your 
eyesight, insist that the 
pencil be sufficiently soft 
to permit easy reading. 
Return for re-writing 
written assignments which 
cannot be read easily. 

Prepare an individual file folder 

for each pupil. (Use the con- 

tents in discussing student 
progress with the student and/ 
or his parents.) In it you may 
wish to include the original and 
corrected copy of all or selected 
written assignments the 
list of books the student reads. 
Establish a workable method 
for having students hand in 
their papers. Two suggested 
plans are the hand-to-hand 
method the in-basket 
method. 
Become acquainted with the text- 
books, manuals, and guides avail- 
able for the English courses. 


Examine the permanent records of 
your students (if such records are 
available) to learn their special tal- 
ents and abilities. 


Arrange for each student to read 
a short passage or selection aloud. 
(This procedure will give you a 
good idea of your students’ read- 
ing abilities. ) 


Organize your work. 

a. Utilize any pre-planning and 
post-planning time to the full- 
est advantage. 

b. Make maximum use of your 
planning period to make lesson 
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plans, correct papers, and re- 
cord grades. 

Take pride in the knowledge 
that you have used the entire 
school day to the best advan- 
tage. 

Begin committee work slowly after 

planning it carefully. 

a. Start with one committee of 

two students who can work 
together on a project or do re- 
search in the library. 
Increase gradually the number 
of committees and the number 
of students serving on each 
committee. 

Use a variety of teaching methods 

to prevent the monotony of rou- 

tine procedures. 


Many problems in teaching can be 


prevented if the new teacher is aware 
of the pitfalls which should be avoided. 
What are some of these pitfalls? 


Do you think it important to be 
considered a “good fellow” im- 
mediately. (Permit fairness, firm- 
ness, and time to help establish 
good working relationships with 
students. ) 

Do not be easily influenced by 
discussions in the teachers’ lounge 
until you have considered these 
discussions carefully. 

Do not give attention to the 
teacher(s) who warn against poli- 
cies, teachers, or students. 

Do not fail to become acquainted 
with school policies—for in- 
stance, on field trips. 

(Learn if your school policies are 
more specific than your city or 
county policies.) 

Do not hesitate to seek help and 
advice. 


(To request reasonable help is 
not a sign of weakness but rather 
a sign of strength.) 

Do not accept responsibility on 
too many committees or in too 
many organizations. (To do a 
good job you need time to fulfill 
your obligations.) 

Do not criticize other people and 
procedures in your school. 

Do not blame others for your 
own shortcomings such as poor 
class discipline or failure to pre- 
pare records on time. 

Do not take advantage of privil- 
eges to the extent of leaving your 
classes to smoke or make tele- 
phone calls. 

Do not fail to attend meetings of 
your own professional organiza- 
tion. 

Do not “knock” your school’s 
program to outsiders. 

(Keep local problems within the 
school where you are earning 
your livelihood.) 

Do not complain about extra 
duties such as hall and luncheon 
duties. (Accept your lot cheer- 
fully.) 

Do not neglect to prepare rec- 
ords and reports on time. 

Do not fail to have a plan for or- 
ganizing your Classes. 

Do not close your mind to new 
ideas and practices. 

Do not threaten students with 
punishment for infraction of poli- 
cies or rules. (Act immediately 
upon such behavior rather than 
voicing threats which you may 
or may not carry out. Constant 
reference to punishment may 
weaken its effect.) 


6. 
8. 
7, 
8. 
9. 
9. 
10. 
12. 
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Self evaluation is one of the best 
procedures for determining successful 
teaching. The following check list is 
suggested as a means of carrying out 
this self-evaluation. 


1. 


Am I planning wisely? 

a. Do I have both long and short 
range plans? 

b. Have | acquainted my stu- 

dents with their textbooks? 
Am I working toward the or- 
ganization of units, topics, or 
problems rather than page-to- 
page assignments in the text- 
book? 
Am I making use of my 
school’s resources such as the 
library, reading materials in 
addition to textbook, audio- 
visual materials, maps, globes, 
charts, and other faculty mem- 
bers? 

Am I using community re- 

sources such as the public li- 

brary, field trips for the entire 

class or a few selected mem- 
bers, civic leaders, and others? 

Is my classroom neat and attrac- 

tive? 

a. Are materials organized and 
accessible? 

b. Am I displaying — students’ 
work? 

Is there evidence of good 

housekeeping practices? 

Am I using a variety of furni- 

iture arrangement? 

(If I have moveable chairs! ) 
Are my students participating in 
classroom activities? 

a. Am I serving as a guide or 
consultant who does not dom- 
inate? 

Are my students assuming re- 

sponsibility in helping to plan 


and conduct the learning ac- 
tivities of the classroom? 
Are my students assuming 
responsibility for greeting vis- 
itors, and for library duties? 
Am I working toward small- 
group organization in which 
students plan activities, do re- 
search, pool information, and 
share with the rest of the 
class? 
Am I trying to meet the needs of 
my students—the talented, the re- 
luctant learners, and those in 
between? 
Does my classroom atmosphere 
reflect enthusiasm and mutual 
respect? 
Am I prov iding, 1 in addition to my 
own summaries, evaluations such 
as student self-evaluation, teacher 
observation, teacher-made tests, 
pupil-made tests, student evalu- 
ation of class work, and small 
group evaluation of committee 
work? 
Am I careful of my own speech 
habits? 
(Students often emulate the 
teacher; therefore the patterns 
set by the English teacher should 
be exemplary.) 
Have I assigned enough written 
work to become acquainted with 
the caliber of work each student 
does? 
Have I become acquainted with 
each student’s achievement level 
through the results of standard- 
ized tests and anecdotal notes on 
cumulative records? 
Are my assignments neither too 
difficult nor too easy? 
Am I returning corrected written 
assignments as soon as possible? 
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(Papers retained for a protracted 
time tend to lose their importance, 
especially if the class has moved 
into another unit of work.) 

Do I spend most of the teaching 
time on my feet, moving about 
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skills through functional material 
which is meaningful to the stu- 
dents and has a carry-over into 
everyday experiences? 
These suggestions are especially de- 
signed for ‘the new English teacher. 


He will find it necessary to select the 
ideas which will apply to his individual 
situation and adapt them to his needs. 
No teacher is expected to make use 
of all of these techniques. Good teach- 
ing is a combination of teacher person- 
ality, teacher training, good planning, 
a variety of teaching methods and ma- 
terials, pupil participation, and effec- 
tive evaluation. 


the classroom? 

Am I proud of my own personal 
appearance and demeanor? 

Am I enthusiastic and friendly? 
Do I encourage my students to 
think critically and to express 
themselves on important ques- 
tions? 

Am I teaching the language arts 


English Given Top Priority 


“The current discussion as to which academic subject is the most necessary for 
our well-being is not likely to be settled intelligently either by yielding to the most 
powerful publicity or by div iding the curriculum into equal shares to keep all the 
specialists happy. But whatever ‘our field of enthusiasm may be, we should be able 
to agree that schools must cultivate the ability of pupils to think straight and to 
express their thoughts clearly and persuasiv ely . 

“Modern schools properly place great emphasis on reading as a skill and as an 
opportunity to build a broad base for understanding and complementing direct 
experience. It may fairly be asked whether we devote commensurate attention to 
cultivating competence in writing and speaking . 

“The student who is taught to read widely ae wel almost inevitably learns to 
write better, if he has repeated opportunities to compose and express his own ideas. 
Admittedly, it is difficult in large classes to give enough practice of this sort or 
for teachers to find the necessary time to correct faults and to encourage higher 
levels of performance. This is an obstacle for which answers must be found, and 
the answers are likely to come faster if we agree upon the need. Meanwhile we can 

capitalize every opportunity to incréase the “quality of written and oral expression 
in our classrooms. Any lesson in which a pupil speaks or writes a thought of his 
own is necessarily a lesson in expression . 

“Whatever other subject we may champion, we all teach English and therefore 
- share a common responsibility to teach and use it well. No matter what change 
may occur in education or in the nature of our culture, all intellectual traffic will 
continue to depend upon the ability of —_ to communicate intelligently. To 
help every pupil, each at his own level of dev elopment, to receive ideas with under- 
standing and discrimination and to express them w ith clarity and persuasiveness, is 
to deal with truly fundamental education—for the space age or any other.” 


John H. Fischer 


Superintendent, Baltimore Public Schools 
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More Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials 


Compiled by John R. Searles 


This is the third annual supplement to the list published in The English Journal 
for October 1955. Readers are asked to refer to the Journal when ordering from 
the list. Suggestions for new listings should be sent to John R. Searles, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. Reprints of this list may 
be ordered from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois, for 20¢ 
each. Reprints of the 1957 list are available also. 


American Ass’n. for the Advancement 
of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C. Inexpensive Sci- 
ence Library, 1957 (10¢. Send cash, not 
stamps, with order.) List of books of 
the traveling science library still avail- 
able. (25¢ cash). 

American Council for Better Broadcasts, 
433 N. Pinckney St., Madison, Wis. 
Let’s Learn to Look and Listen (50¢); 
Enjoying Radio and Television (50¢); 
Can Radio Listening Be Taught? 
(25¢). News Letter, periodical, sample 
copy free. 

American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, 
D. C. Reading Ladders for Human Re- 
lations, rev. ed. 1955, xiii + 248 pp., 
paper ($1.75); Literature for Human 
Understanding, 61 pp. paper ($1.00). 

Anti-defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. Free cata- 
log of publications on human relations 
education. Many titles 35¢ or less. 

Asilomar Conference, Robert Shafer, 417 
Vidal Dr., San Francisco 27. Reports 
of the 1956 conference, dealing with 
problems in teaching, are still available 
$1.00). 


Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 17. Hallmark Hall of Fame kine- 
scopes of Macbeth, Richard Il, and 
Cradle Song. Free loan. Write for ap- 
plication forms. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 
7. Bachman, How to Use Audio-visual 
Materials, 60 pp. ($1.00). Other titles 
in the Leadership Library series of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Audio Film Center, 2138 FE. 75th St., 
Chicago 49. 1958 editions of 16mm 
Sound Films and International Film 
Classics. Free. Rentals not low-cost. 

Bantam Books, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. 
Y. 36. Watson, Correct Letter Writing 
(50¢). Bantam Classics, a new series: 
Short Stories of Mark Twain and 
other titles: novels, plays, poems, 
stories (35¢ to 75¢). Write for list. 
Also selected list, Bantam: Books for 
Junior and Senior High School. Free. 

Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 3. J. N. Hook, How to Write 
Better Examinations (50¢); College 
Outlines of English Literature (2 v.), 
World Literature (2 v.), Grammar 
($1.50 to $1.75 per vol.). Handbook, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Composition 
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($1.50); plot outlines of famous 
novels ($1.50) and plays ($1.50). The 
Writer's Book, advice on writing by 
authors ($1.75). 

Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 343 
Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Selections from Chaucer, with inter- 
linear translation ($1.50). Books on 
Regents Exams in English (75¢ ea.) 
Literature handbooks: English (2 v.), 
European (2 v.), Contemporary (lv.), 
and Greek and Roman (1 v.) with bi- 
ographies, plot summaries, and criti- 
cal commentaries ($1.50 to $1.95 per 
vol.). Other books for library and 
guidance office on planning for col- 
lege, winning scholarships, and pre- 
paring for entrance examinations 


($1.98 to $2.98). Free catalog, Books 
for College and High School. 

Bayside Books, 22626 Brookdale, Farm- 
ington, Mich. Emerson’s essay, 
“Friendship” in booklet form. (30¢ ea. 


for 20-100 copies; 25¢ thereafter.) 

Benton Review Publishing Co., Fowler, 
Ind. Campbell, Knight, and Smith, 
How to Use a Library, 45 pp. (45¢; 
quantity price). 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 730 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7, or 468 4th Ave., N. Y. 
16. Childhood of Famous Americans, 
98 titles, grades 4-8, easy-reading bi- 
ographies suitable for reluctant or re- 
tarded readers in upper grades. (Net 
$1.14 each. f.o.b. publisher). 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
36. Books to Build On, 1957 ed. Basic 
booklist for all ages. ($2.00; quantity 
discount). 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s PL, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. An- 
notated List of Books for Supplemen- 
tary Reading, kindergarten to senior 
high school. Free to libraries, 25¢ to 
others. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library and Edu- 
cation Division, 640 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
19. Reports on the White House Con- 
ference on Education (10¢); The 
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Story of Our Libraries (10¢). Other 
low-cost and free material. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. Quarterly 
program guides for radio and _ tele- 
vision. Free. 

Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. 52. 1958 annotated 
and graded booklist, /nvitation to Be- 
lieve and Make Believe; Bibliography 
for Reading Teachers. Single copies 
free. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts 
Pl., Ithaca, N.Y. Great Seal Books, 
Henry James, Hawthorne, 156 pp., 
paper ($1.45). 

Creative Education Foundation, 1614 
Rand Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. Sugges- 
tions for a More Creative Type of 
Teaching. Based on American history, 
but often adaptable to teaching litera- 
ture. Single copy free. 

Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 Gar- 
field Ave., New London, Conn. 
Teacher's Question-and-Answer Book 
on Reading, A. Wheeler. Briefly dis- 
cusses current beliefs and practices at 
all grade levels, basic techniques, ap- 
plications to school subjects. ($1.60). 

Curtis Publishing Co., Educational Bu- 
reau, Independence Sq., Philadelphia 
5. Reprints from Curtis magazines will 
be sent periodically to school adminis- 
trators on request, with enough copies 
for routing to the librarian and to in- 
terested teachers. Classroom quantities 
may be ordered free. Tell your school 
principal. 

Data-guide Distributing Corp., 40-07 
149th Pl., Flushing 54, N. Y. Perman- 
ent guides to grammar, punctuation, 
use of the library, and writing, on 
both sides of 8% x 11” plastic sheets 
punched for ring binder. Headings and 
sub-headings are printed in red and 
blue. Order through your local book- 
store (79¢ ea.) Descriptive brochure 
available from Data-guide Corp. 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 3d Ave., 
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N. Y. 17. Great English Short Stories, 
Great American Short Stories, Short 
Story Masterpieces, Six Great Modern 
Short Novels, Six Great Modern Plays, 
Four Plays by Shaw, Dickens, David 
Copperfield, Modern American Dic- 
tionary (50¢ each title). 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31. How to Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed Newspaper, and The Care and 
Feeding of Ideas (including advice 
on straightforward business writing). 
Single copy of each free. 

Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y. Anchor Books: Blackmur, Form 
and Value in Modern Poetry ($1.25); 
Chase, The American Novel and Its 
Tradition (95¢); Autobiography of 
William Butler Yeats ($1.25). Prices 
slightly higher in Canada. Book List 
for School and Classroom Libraries, 
over 1100 titles, graded and classified. 
Free. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 4th Ave., N. Y. 
10. Dutton Everyman Paperbacks, a 
new series. Chute, Shakespeare of Lon- 
don ($1.55); Walter Allen, The Eng- 
lish Novel ($1.55). Write for current 
list of titles. 

Educational Record Sales, 153 Chambers 
St., N.Y. 7. 1958 ed. of Phonograph 
Records, kindergarten to grade 9. Free. 

Educational Stimuli, Donald R. Honz, 
1902 Ogden Ave., Superior, Wis. 
Stimuli for English and the Social 
Studies. Free catalog of low-cost mate- 
rials and tape recordings. Materials 
not examined by the compiler, but you 
can order on approval. 

Fawcett World Library, Fawcett Bldg., 

Greenwich, Conn. Premier Books, 

Charlton Laird, The Miracle of Lan- 

guage (50¢); Margaret Webster, 

Shakespeare Without Tears (50¢); 


American Ballads (35¢); Kipling Sam- 
pler (50¢); Somerset Maugham, The 
World’s Ten Greatest Novels (35¢). 
Selected Titles for Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. Free. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 
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Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 
Library pamphlet, reprinted from 
World Book Encyclopedia (single 
copy free; quantity prices.) Index of 
other teaching aids, by grades. Free. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
N.Y. 10. Dictionary Study Book and 
How Words Get Into the Dictionary. 
Free. 

Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Globe Language Arts Bulletin and 
Globe Manual for Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Free. 

Grossett & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
N.Y. 10. Universal Library Paper- 
backs (95¢ to $1.45); UL 21, Irish 
Folk Stories and Fairy Tales (95¢). 
Hardcover titles also available, some 
low-cost ($1.00, $1.49). 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. Vocabulary Work- 
shop (12th grade; $1.48). Free service 
bulletins: Teaching and Learning in 
the Language Arts; Harbrace Teach- 
ers Notebook. Modern Classics, re- 
prints of literature and criticism (95¢ 
to $1.65). Write for list. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 
16. No longer publishes Inside the 
A.C.D. Harpers Modern Classics, 
cloth, new titles by Dickens, Mark 
‘Twain, and others (Price now $1.25). 
Free list of current titles. Harper's 
Magazine, half-rate student edition, 
now with bound-in study guide. For 
college-preparatory seniors. 

Haskin Service, 1200 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. U. 5S. Map, 
21 x 28” (25¢). Pamphlets on letter- 
writing, speaking, parliamentary pro- 
cedure (25¢ ea.) Other materials for 
science, social studies; free list of 
titles. 

University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 
14, T.H. Excellence in Teaching, 
eleven informal talks about college 
teaching (single copy free, limited 


supply.) 
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Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
11. New titles in Dramabooks include 
plays of Goldsmith ($1.25); Stark 
Young’s The Theater (95¢). Write for 
free list of current publications. 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc., School Dep't., 
383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. Free: 
Aids and Ideas in Teaching English 
(periodical service bulletin); literary 
reprints from Our Reading Heritage 
anthology series; Literary Map of the 
U. S. and England (free for teachers; 
bulk order for students’ use, 15¢ per 
copy, f.o.b. shipping point.) 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. McKee Language Service 
Bulletin, and other free materials for 
elementary teachers. Suggested titles 
for seventh and eighth grade outside 
reading. Free. Study Hints for Lan- 
guage Students still available. Free. 

Illinois English Bulletin, 109 English 
Bldg., Champaign, Ill. W. J. Dusel, 
Determining an Efficient Teaching 
Load in English (25¢). Other valuable 
back issues of the Bulletin; write for 
list. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 FE. 49th 
St., N. Y. 17. Eleven 16mm sound films 
available for free loan. Of particular 
interest to the teacher of English and 
social studies. 

International Reading Ass’n., 5835 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago 37. The Reading 
Teacher (quarterly, $2.50 subscription, 
single copies $1.00). 

State University of Towa, School of 
Journalism, Iowa City. lowa News- 
paper Desk Book, 32 pp. For school 
publications adviser and journalism 
teacher; describes work of reporters, 
copy-readers, etc., and is also a style 
book. 

University of Kansas, Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, Lawrence. The Feb. 1958 issue 
contains “Is Yours an Effective Read- 
ing Program?” by W. S. Gray; the 
May 1958 issue describes the fifth an- 
nual conference on composition and 


INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
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literature. Send five cents for each to 
cover postage. 

Alfred A. mnt, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. Vintage Books: H. N. 
Smith, Virgin Land (the American 
Nest) ($1.25); Thomas Mann, Essays 
($1.25). Free list of current titles. 


Liberal Arts Press, 153 W. 72nd St., 
N. Y. 23. Albert D. Van Nostrand, ed., 
Literary Criticism in America, 333 pp. 
($1.45) List of other titles. 

Littlefield, Adams and Co., 128 Oliver 
St., Paterson N. J. Dictionary of 
American Grammar and Usage, Dic- 
tionary of American Literature ($1.50 
ea.) English Essentials, Synopses of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, Outlines of Mod- 
ern World Fiction ($1.25 ea.) 

The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., N. Y. 
11. S. C. Monson, Word Building. 
Explanations and exercises covering 
dictionary use, semantics, roots, and 
affixes. Recommended for college-pre- 
paratory seniors. ($1.60 net, plus post- 
age.) 

Daniel S. Mead, 419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 
Free list of New York publishers. 

Meridian Books, Inc., 
W...N. ¥.. 3. 


17 Union Square 
A. C. Bradley, Shakes- 
pearian Tragedy ($1.35). A reprint of 
a deservedly famous book. Free list of 
other titles. 


University of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor. G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare at 
Work, 1592-1603, 334 pp- ($1.75). 
Please order from a bookstore, not 
from the publisher. 

Michigan State University Press, Box 
752, East Lansing. Menchofer and 
Sponberg, Rules for Parliamentary 
Procedure, 80 pp. ($1.00). 

English Ass’n. of Greater Milwaukee, 
Jarvis E. Bush, 3700 N. 75th St., Mil- 
waukee 16, Wis. The Messenger, 
printed quarterly ($1.00 annual sub- 
scription. ) 

Museum Extension Service, 
NY. 


10 E. 43d 
17. Free catalog, Museum 
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Filmstrips. The filmstrips themselves 
cost $6.00. 

National Ass’n. for Better Radio and 
Television, 882 Victoria Ave., Los An- 
geles 5. Look and Listen, recommended 
programs (20¢); Sponsors of Tele- 
vision Programs (55¢). Reprints and 
bulletins, free or low-cost. 

National Ass’n. of Journalism Directors, 
Sister M. Rita Jeanne, Marycliff H. S., 
Spokane, Wash. Course of Study in 
High School Journalism ($1.50); Aids 
for the Journalism Teacher ($1.00); 
The Yearbook Theme ($1.00). Spe- 
cial prices to members of NAJD, who 
also receive Quill and Scroll and the 
NAJD Digest. 

National Ass’n. of Manufacturers, Edu- 
cation Dep’t., 2 E. 48th St., N.Y. 17. 
Our Teachers: Their Importance to 


Our Children and Our Community; 
Your Career in Teaching. Free. Other 
vocational pamphlets. Free catalog: 


Educational Aids for Schools and Col- 
leges. 

NBC Program Information, Room 780- 
H, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Pe- 
riodic lists of programs, with descrip- 
tions of outstanding offerings. Free. 
When you write, mention subjects 
taught. 

National Education Ass’n., Dep’t. of Au- 
dio-visual Instruction, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. National 
Tape Recording Catalog, subject in- 
dex, descriptions of recordings, list of 
libraries, instructions for ordering. 
($1.00; quantity discount. Send money 
with order.) Free catalog of N.E.A. 
publications. 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 25, 
D.C. Great art in color, postcard size 
and larger; color slides. Free lists of 
titles and prices; also a free pamphlet 
describing the National Gallery. 

National Recreation Ass’n., 8 W. 8th St: 
N.Y. 11. Knapp, How to Produce a 
Play (50¢); Guide to Books on Rec- 
reation (25¢, annotated bibliography. 
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New American Library of World Liter- 
ature, 501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 
Ussher, Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, 
Yeats, Joyce; E. Hamilton, The Ro- 
man Way; Eight Great Comedies; 
New World Writing (modern stories, 
essays, poems); The Authentic New 
Testament; Roget’s College Thesaurus 
in Dictionary Form (50¢ each title). 
Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamaz- 
off, complete (75¢). Free: Signet and 
Mentor Books for Schools and Col- 
leges. 

New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dep’t., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10. 29 career booklets; new titles 
added each year. Free. The Cost of 
Four Years at College. Free. Letter- 
writing training films, The Clay Ball 
and Dear Mrs. Calvin, on free loan 
basis. Free periodic bulletins on effect- 
ive letters. Effective [Letters Manual 
and Style Book; one free copy of each 
for each school; have your principal 
write for them. (Cost to individuals 
is $3.00 and $2.00 respectively.) 

New York State English Council, 98 Oak 
St., Binghamton. Still available: Mak- 
ing an Inexpensive Sound Film (25¢). 
Other pamphlets on research essay 
project, group dynamics, class size and 
teacher load, etc. Write for current 
list of titles. 

New York University Press, Washing- 
ton Square, N.Y. 3. L. R. Middle- 
brook, Careers for English Majors 
(25¢), for guidance of college-bound 
seniors. 

University of North Carolina, Library 
Extension, Chapel Hill English History 
through Historical Novels, study out- 
line with suggested reading (75¢). 

Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 3. Liebers, How to Organize and 
Run a Club, 64 pp. (50¢); Tilson, How 
to Conduct a Meeting, 6+ pp. (50¢). 

Oxford Book Co., 222 4th Ave., N. Y. 3. 
Communications Arts Pamphlets (50¢ 
ea.) on mass media; low-cost books on 
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grammar and usage. Keystone Books: cial studies, science, and mathematics, 
Learning Words, a book for each with review exercises in phonics and 
grade 9-12. Words are arranged by word-analysis. 
topics of interest; suitable for better Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
students and clemes (35¢ ea.). Free list N.Y. 22. Now publishes Inside the 
of Oxford and Keystone titles. ACD, and Using the Dictionary (a 
Oxford University Press, School Editor, study guide for use with the American 
16-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, N.J. College Dictionary.) Free. J. Bram, 
World’s Classics, hard cover ($1.65). Language and Society (95¢) in Studies 
Write for list of titles. in Sociology paperback series. Also 
George Peabody College for Teachers, publishers of The Modern Library and 
Division of Surv eys and Field Services, College Editions. 
Nashville 4, Tenn. Free and Inexpen- READ Magazine, 1250 Fairwood Ave., 
sive Learning Materials, 1957 ed., 264 Columbus 16, Ohio. Treasure Chest, 
pp-, entries by topic. ($1.00; quantity stories with exercises for appreciation, 
discount. ) Diagnose and Improve Your English 
Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Skills. Both with teacher's guide. (25¢ 
Rd., Baltimore 11. The Pelican Shake- _€a-; 10¢ to magazine subscribers.) 
speare. G. B. Harrison, Introducing Henry Regnery Co., 545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
Shakespeare (85¢); Harold Goad, Lan- 17. Gateway Editions, great books, 
guage in History, relationship of lan- most priced 65¢ through $1.25. List of 
guages and cultures (85¢); G. H. Val- titles on request. 
lins, The Pattern of English, develop- Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
ment of grammar, structure, and prose 16. Piper and Davie, Guide to Tech- 
style (85¢). Guide to English Litera- nical Reports; Norton and Rushton, A 
ture, 5 vols. now ready. Free: Penguin- Glossary of Literary Terms. Both in 
Pelican — classified catalog; Penguin English Pampblet Series ($1.00 ea.) 
Book News, lists and desc ribes new Write for other titles. Braddock, Se/f- 
titles. teaching Dictionary Guide, 23 pp. 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Sth Ave., N. Y. (35¢). Rinehart Editions: Stegner, ed., 
20. Pocket Library: #516, L. Unter- Selected American Prose, 1841-1900; 
meyer, ed. Story Poems anthology Dickens, Hard Times, Watt ed. (65¢). 
(50¢); #65, Mid-century, conteMpo- Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
rary American short stories (35¢); Fvanston, Ill. Minteer, Words and 
#59, Hawthorne, The Marble Faun What They Do to You. hard cover. 
(35¢). Folger Library Shakespeare 128 pp., lessons in semantics for junior 
editions (35¢). Write for list of titles. and senior high school ($1.20). Several 
Poetry Public, Box 638, Hastings, Neb. titles in Modern Adventure Stories, 
. Poems, reviews, critical discussions. high interest, easy vocabulary (88¢ 
Quarterly. (Subscription, $2.00; single ea.) 
examination copy free.) Rutgers University, W.H.F. Lamont, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral Dep't. of English, New Brunswick, 
St., Baltimore 1. Where to Buy 2 x 2 N. J. Booklists: Sixty Contemporary 
Slides. A directory of sources and list American Novels, 1921-1955; Fifty 
of subjects, 30 pp. (15¢). Great Modern Biographical Writings, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 1899-1955; Sixty Great Contemporary 
N. J. Nila B. Smith, Be a Better Reader, Dramas, 1901-1953; Sixty Great Early 
Books II and III ($1.32 ea.) Dev clop- Dramas, 466 B.C.-1900 A.D.; Sixty 
ment of skills in reading literature, so- Great British and American Novels, 
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1719-1920; Sixty Great Contemporary 
Foreign Novels, 1926-1955; Sixty 
Great Early Foreign Novels, 1015- 
1900; Sixty Great Modern Foreign 
Novels, 1901- 1925; Sixty Great Nov- 
els of All Time; Sixty Great Contem- 
porary British Novels, 1921-1955 (5¢ 
each list.) 

W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5. On Becoming 
an Educated Person, V. Voeks, in- 


cludes discussion of study, note-taking, 
($2.00 less 20% 


using resources. 
teachers’ discount.) 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 322 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11. New free materials: 
America Reads Calendar; Literary Map 
of the U. S.; Seven Steps to Better 
Themes; New-Word News; People, 
Plots, and Places; Plans for Teaching 
Gareth and Lynette. 

Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. Junior Booklist (grades 1-9); 
Senior Booklist (9-12); (50¢ ea.) An- 
nual annotated listings of good recent 
books. 

Spencer Press, Inc., School and Library 
Division, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Reproduction of poem, “The 
Children’s Hour,” in Longfellow’s 
handwriting. Reproduction of “The 
Map Columbus Used” (Cosmographia 
—1490—of Ptolemy of Alexandria). 
Single copies free to teachers and li- 
brarians. 

Student Book Guild, 221 4th Ave., N. Y. 
3. Semi-annual list of low-cost paper- 
backs and hard-cover titles. Free. A 
book dividend is given with every 
four books bought. 

Syracuse Public Library, 2, N. 
Y. Gold Star List of American Fic- 
tion, 1958 ed. ($1.15). Send cash or 
stamps with order for single copy. 

Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving 
Ave., Syracuse 10, N.Y. Swuper- 
markets, latest in the Rochester Oc- 
cupational Reading Series for retarded 
readers of lowest, middle, and higher 
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abilities. ($1.20 ea., 96¢ in quantity.) 
Other topics, each treated on three 
levels, are Bakeries, Restaurants and 
Cafeterias, and Gas Stations. Write for 
descriptive brochure. 

TAB Books, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
36. Best Short Shorts, ed. Eric Berger, 
editor of Senior Scholastic (25¢). Free 
list of other paperbacks. 

University of Texas, Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Austin 12. Bridges for Ideas; 
now available: Tear Sheets, Bulletin 
Boards, Felt Boards, Lettering Tech- 
niques, Using the Consultant, Models 
for Teaching. (Most titles $1.00; quan- 
tity prices.) 

United Nations, Dep’t. of Public Infor- 
mation, N.Y. 17. Bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, and audio-visual ma- 
terials on the U. N., revised Feb. 1958. 
Single copy free to teacher or librarian. 


U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Improving Read- 
ing in the Junior High School, 165 pp., 
FS 5.3:957/10, (60¢); Improving Com- 
munication through Effective Writing, 
90 pp., L 7.28:2/pt.A ($1.00); Tele- 
vision in Education, 124 pp., FS 
5.3:957/21 (55¢); Financial id for 
College Students, Undergraduate, 232 
pp-, FS 5.3:957/18 ($1.00); Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address (with reproduc- 
tions of first and second drafts), LC 
1.2:G33 (10¢); Image of America, 
Early Photography 1839-1900, LC 
1.2: P 56/3 ($1.00). Order by catalog 
number. 

Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22. Paperbound Portables and 
Compass Books. Free catalog. 

J. Weston Walch, Box 1075, Portland, 
Maine. Word Games, 35 pupil set, 
building words with the prefix con— 
and the suffix—age. For upper elemen- 
tary, junior high. ($1.00). 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit 
2, Mich. Sherman, A Manual for Be- 
ginning Debating (50¢). 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


WHERE THERE’S LIGHT THERE’S 
hope—especially in research. Another 
study shows that high school English 
teachers aren’t doing as badly as some 
college professors seem to think they are. 
(They refers to high school English 
teachers, not to college professors. ) In 
a study of the extent to which their 
needs had been met by high school 
courses, 300 students at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, ranked Eng- 
lish first. All of the juniors were enrolled 
in an introductory education course. 
More than twice as many favorable com- 
ments were made about English as were 
made about the next highest ranking 
subject, social studies. Ratings were based 
on how effectively each subject had met 
the ten imperative needs of youth as 
stated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in Education for All American 
Youth. 

30.7 percent of the comments which 
the 300 students made about their high 
school courses were favorable to English, 
while 9.9 per cent were unfavorable. 
More unfavorable comments were made 
about mathematics, foreign languages, 
social studies, science, and history (in 
that order) than about English. Driver 
education received the largest ratio of 
unfavorable comments in terms of use- 
fulness in meeting needs. 

After the citizenship and health needs, 
the need which was rated as being well 
met was “All youth need opportunities 


to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and na- 
ture.” 

“There can be little doubt, however, 
that the respondents considered their 
high school programs inadequate in edu- 
cation for wise use of leisure time, educa- 
tion for good family living, and espe- 
cially in education for wise consuming 
of goods and services,” writes Clarence 
Fielstra in his article, “Evaluation of 
Their High School Curriculum by Pros- 
pective Teachers,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, March 1958. 


THE TEACHER LOAD COMMIT- 
tee of the Virginia Association of Teach- 
ers of English is engaged in a state-wide 
study of the amount of time English 
teachers spend planning lessons, teaching 
classes, correcting themes, doing routine 
clerical work, and helping with extra- 
class activities. Data on pupil-teacher 
ratio will also be included in the study. 
The questionnaire on teacher load con- 
sists of three divisions: (1) educational 
background of the teacher, (2) his pres- 
ent assignment, and (3) personal recom- 
mendations concerning ways to lighten 
the teaching load in English. The com- 
mittee hopes to complete the study this 
year and to make it available in a paper- 
bound, printed bulletin. Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Bowers, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, has described the 
study in The Virginia English Bulletin, 
March 1958. 
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“THE OTHER EVENING I HEARD 
two of my Scouts, who go to different 
schools, trying to impress one another 
with their progress in English. A third 
boy stood by listening. The conversation 
went something like this: 

“ “Have you had the relative pronoun 
yet?’ 

““Oh, sure. We're getting finite verbs 
now.’ 

“We had those a long time ago. Now 
we're getting the indicative mood and 
the ablative absolution. Ever have them?’ 

“Sure. We also had the subterranean 
conjection and the possessive adjective.’ 

“*That’s nothing. We had the double 
genitive and the hysterical present.’ 

“Oh yeah? Well I bet you never had 
the passionate auxiliary!’ 

“Sure did! We even had the spilled 
infinitive!’ 

“Suddenly the third boy, who had 
said nothing, spoke up: “ ‘At our school,’ 
he said quietly, ‘we have the extended 
recess. Ever have that?’ And the conver- 
sation died.” —from Scouting, May-June 
1957; reprinted in The Journal of Com- 
munication, Summer 1958. 


JUST WHAT TYPE OF PREPARA- 
tion in high school English do college 
composition instructors desire or expect 
of entering freshmen? And what don’t 
they want? A letter from James C. Ul- 
rich, the chairman of a high school Eng- 
lish department, to the chairman of the 
Freshman Composition sections at Purdue 
University brought this interesting reply: 


Dear Mr. Ulrich: 

You may recall that I said I would 
submit your five questions to five experi- 
enced teachers on our staff (at Purdue). 
All five of the replies are now in, and 
I enclose them herewith for any use 
you may choose to make of them on 
your staff. 

It seems to me that these replies sug- 
gest a general opposition to the teaching 
of the research paper, to emphasis on 
diagraming, to too heavy reliance on 
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workbooks as an end in themselves, to 
the teaching of literature at the expense 
of the teaching of composition; I see a 
general approval of having the students 
write as much as possible and, in their 
own writing, dealing with problems of 
grammar, punctuation, usage, paragraph- 
ing, and the like. 

1 should probably also say that the 
judgments made by our consultants are 
applicable to the average student that 
comes to the university. 

Yours very truly, 
Robert Hunting, Chairman 
Freshman Composition 


(signed ) 


Consultants who did not favor the 
writing of lengthy research papers in 
high school felt that the student could 
profit more by using the same amount 
of time to write five short themes. Critics 
of diagraming stated that too often dia- 
graming became an end in itself rather 
than a means of understanding basic 
relationships in a sentence. (From Purdue 
English Notes, Vol. XI, No. 3, February 
1958.) 


AT FOUR WORKSHOPS AND 
three panel discussions, English teachers 
attending the fifth annual “Conference 
on Composition and Literature in High 
School and College” last October at the 
University of Kansas agreed on the fol- 
lowing professional points: 

1. Opportunities for creative writing 
should be offered to the slow as 
well as superior student. 

2. Literature may be used as a 
springboard to creative writing. 

3. A split grade on written compo- 
sition, one for mechanics and the 
other for ideas, is sometimes use- 
ful. 

4. Choral reading of poetry helps 
all pupils to appreciate poetry 
and gives the student confidence 
in his own reading ability. 

5. Pupils should feel the rhythm of 
a poem before being “exposed 
to meter itself.” Since a poem is 
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an artistic unity, the teacher 
should not teach metrics by itself, 
but should consider it with a 
poem’s diction, imagery, figures 
of speech, and other elements. 
Pupils should understand that 
poets generally employ certain 
metrical patterns to achieve par- 
ticular emotional meanings. 
Pupils need to be taught outlining 
if they are to learn to organize 
their papers effectively. 

Teaching a pupil to state his thesis 
before w riting a paper forces him 
to think in terms of its total con- 
tent and pattern. 

“Boys invariably enjoy non-fiction 
literature better than fiction.” 
Book lists found in anthologies 
are being used widely as a spring- 
board for individual reading of 
library books and as an incentive 
to get students to buy a listed 
book for his personal library. 

A fourth year of English is a 
practical necessity for college- 
preparatory students. 

A senior course, especially litera- 
ture, might be even more valuable 
to the terminal student than to 
the college-preparatory student. 


The complete report on the conference 
was published in the May 1958 issue of 
the University of Kansas Bulletin of 
Education. 


IN HIS “SUMMARY OF READING 
Investigations, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
1957,” published in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, February 1958, Dr. 
William S. Gray has briefly reviewed 
or annotated ninety-six studies in reading, 
from kindergarten through college. 

In reporting a study by T ‘ay lor and 
Schneider of the reading interests of 
5,477 pupils in grades V to VIII, Dr. 
Gray states that the highest subject in- 
terests for boys were: “adventure, sports 
and games, animals, space and aviation, 
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mystery, biography, science. Those for 
girls were teen-age and romance, mys- 
tery, animals, family and school, make- 
believe, adventure. Whereas the subject 
interests of boys remained about the 
same at each of the grade levels studied, 
the interests of girls in animals, family 
and school, make-believe and mystery 
decreased steadily while interest in teen- 
age and romance increased at a tremen- 
dous rate in the seventh and eighth 
grades.” 

In a study of the effect of television on 
the school achievement of 407 sixth and 
seventh grade pupils in fifteen schools, 
Scott found that those “who view more 
television achieve less proficiency, as 
measured by standardized tests, in arith- 
metic and reading and are significantly 
inferior in total achievement to those 
children who view less.” 

The results of a school-wide effort 
to improve the reading and writing skills 
of ninth-grade pupils were reported by 
Elizabeth B. Smith. In this study a co- 
ordinated effort by the teachers of Eng- 
lish, general science, and social studies 
in Walton High School, New York City, 
“provided clear evidence of the value 
of a school-wide attack on reading prob- 
lems.” 


. WHY NOT HAVE A PANEL 
of members discussing books around a 
common theme?” asks Lucille Belomyzy 
in her article, “Junior High Book Re- 
»orts—Discussion or Monologue?” The 
English Leaflet, April 1958. After read- 
ing books on a theme such as “Science 
Fiction” or “Growing Up,” a group of 
pupils can then discuss the same theme 
and use the content of the books they 
have read to weigh the values in the 
books and to compare the values and 
ideas in them. 

Careful preparation for the panel dis- 
cussion of books related to a theme is 
important, writes Miss Belomyzy, who 
recommends the following procedure: 


6. 
8. 
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1. Select lists of books that are grouped 
around themes, such as “Adventure 
and Courage in Everyday Living.” 
Such groupings can be found in the 
NCTE book lists for both junior and 
senior high levels. 

2. Have students choose the area and 
book which stimulate them. They 
appreciate guidance here. 

3. Agree on a time limit for reading 
the book. 

4. Prepare and assign a list of general 
questions to help stimulate thinking. 
Typical questions might be: “How 
does your book relate to the theme 
of your group? How do the char- 
acters bring out the theme in your 
book? Do you approve of your char- 
acter’s or characters’ behavior? Why 
or why not?” 

5. Set a day aside before the panel 
reports begin so that students can 
get together in class and set up gen- 
eral questions on their theme. ... At 
this time a chairman for each group 
shall be selected to lead the group 
from there on in. As the students 
are preparing the questions, go 
around giving help to each group. 
Help them to see that the more sig- 
nificant the question is, the more 
significant the discussion will be and 
the more easily each panel member 
may participate. Any time taken by 
the whole class to analyze the ingredi- 
ents of good discussion will prove 
beneficial for this panel report. 


During the actual panel discussion, the 
chairman introduces the panel members, 
who are advised to tell just enough about 
their books so that the class will under- 
stand the general background of the 
books. Then, the chairman asks panel 
members to discuss the questions prede- 
termined by the panel members on the 
previous day. In accordance with Miss 
Belomyzy’s plan, class members, too, 
may participate in the panel discussion 
of ideas related to the theme of the 
books. 


A TESTED PLAN FOR PROVIDING 
an “island of stability” for both English 
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teachers and their students during the 
confusing days of a new term is de- 
scribed by Joseph Mersand in the March 
Clearing House. Despite all of the con- 
fusion of a new term, the Jamaica (New 
York) High School English head writes, 
“the teacher must still perform his major 
duty which is to teach and to teach all 
his pupils most efficiently.” 

In order to reduce loss of instruction 
and to help teachers get acquainted with 
their students most rapidly, for the past 
fifteen years the English teachers at 
Jamaica have taught a series of ten 
mimeographed “Uniform Lessons.” Top- 
ics for the lessons deal with speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing. In se- 
quence of days the lessons follow: regis- 
tration, oral English, technical errors, 
notebook arrangement — spelling, first 
composition written in class, supplemen- 
tary reading, radio and TV appreciation, 
vocabulary improvement, return of cor- 
rected first composition, and first lesson 
in literature. 

Rather than being confining, Mr. Mer- 
sand points out, the lessons may be as 
flexible as the teachers are creative 
enough to make them. Too, the series 
avoids becoming rigid through co-opera- 
tive revision by all teachers. Approval of 
the plan by scores of teachers over the 
years attests to its value in establishing 
a positive emphasis for the term’s work, 
the writer avers. 


“THE PROOF OF TRAINING IN 
English is not to be found in the stu- 
dent’s proficiency in spelling and diction 
and punctuation and grammar,” declares 
Purdue Professor William B. Bache in 
his foreword to the March Indiana Eng- 
lish Leaflet, “it is to be found in his 
ability to write.” 

The author, who acted as final judge 
of the best high school prose submitted 
for this issue of the Leaflet, charges that 
emphasis in high school so often is not on 
“directed and disciplined writing,” but 
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is “unhappily elsewhere.” As one evi- 
dence of this he notes that writing for 
large numbers of college freshmen, in- 
stead of being looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity or a pleasure, becomes a “hopeless, 
hapless chore.” 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SEARCHING 
for summaries of recent research studies 
in language arts would do well to consult 
the April Review of Educational Re- 
search. Devoted to language arts and 
fine arts, this issue reviews pertinent 
studies in communication theory, lin- 
guistics and psycholinguistics, listening, 
reading, speaking, English communica- 
tions—writing, spelling, new trends in 
teaching literature, and mass media— 
journalism, broadcasting. 


“HOW CAN I GET MY 150 NINTH 
graders to read a book? Any book?” 
Having asked himself the question that 
many another English teacher has asked, 
Albert Nissman, who teaches in Ben 
Franklin High School, Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, decided against the you-will-read- 
this-book-because-I-say-so approach and 
chose to make his students want to read 
a book of his choice. 

Gathering paperback editions of Lost 
Horizon and a record album of excerpts 
from the soundtrack of the film based 
on the novel, Mr. Nissman described to 
his class some of the things that happen 
to people in times of stress and uncer- 
tainty. He brought the problem down 
to his students by asking them questions 
like the following: Where would you 
like to be in times of great trouble? 
What price would you pay for eternal 
youth? Would you like to remain for- 
ever as you are this very moment? 


Following the listing of the names of 
the central characters in the novel and 
a brief sketch of each, he played the 
records. Volunteers used the questions 
the teacher had asked as basis for pre- 
paring discussion questions for the class 
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on the following day. This session was 
followed by a writing assignment on 
topics growing out of the discussion. 
Among the theme titles chosen were 
“The Price I'd Pay for Eternal Youth,” 
and “My Own Shangri-La.” 


When the more interesting themes 
had been read to the class, the teacher 
raised the question: “How many of 
you would like to read Lost Horizon?” 
Thirty-eight responded affirmatively — 
not too many—but the word spread. This 
was good reading. The paperbacks got 
around. When the teacher saw students 
reading the novel or overheard them dis- 
cussing it in the halls, or when he noticed 
“a crumpled edition peering from the 
rear pocket of a pair of blue jeans or 
chino pants,” he knew it was just the 
beginning, for, he says, “when young- 
sters are convinced themselves, they can 
and will sell each other on the values of 
something good.” 

The report appears in the Spring issue 
of the Journal of Developmental Read- 
ing. 


THE 1956 WINNERS OF NATION- 
al Merit Scholarships were less satisfied 
with their preparation in high school 
English and social science than they were 
with preparation in mathematics and 
chemistry, according to a study of the 
evaluation of merit scholars at the com- 
pletion of their freshman year in col- 
lege. 

Of the 151 students volunteering ap- 
praisals of their high school English in- 
struction, forty-one percent rated it 
“excellent or good”, twenty-eight per- 
cent called it “fair”; while thirty-one 
percent said it was “poor.” The author 
states that the findings “suggest that the 
ratings should be construed as authentic 
appraisals rather than expressions of per- 
sonal caprice.” 

Reported in the Summer issue of the 
School Review by Donald L. Thistle- 
waite of the National Merit Scholarship 
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Corporation, the study does not indicate 
what the students believed were “spe- 


cific defects” in the high school subject 
areas, but does list some grievances of 
special interest to English teachers. These 
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include: “no emphasis on critical think- 
ing,” “preparation lacking for essay 
exams,” “drill on unconnected facts,” 
and “lots of busywork—not much think- 
ing.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN “THE VIEW FROM ROW P” 
(The Reporter, June 12, 1958) Marya 
Mannes, while reviewing the Lunts’ per- 
formances in The Visit in the newly 
remodeled Globe theatre renamed after 
them, makes some very telling criticisms 
of the physical layout ‘of most Broadw ay 
theatres. Her chief objection to most 
theatres is that, unless, like the critics 
and the affluent, you sit in the first five 
or six rows, you simply can’t see very 
well nor feel yourself an intimate part 
of the theatre performance. Miss Mannes, 
who obviously doesn’t sit in the first 
six rows, wonders whether this fact helps 
explain why frequently she is so dis- 
enchanted with plays that the critics 
have raved about. As she forcefully 
observes, “. . . | would be very curious 
to read the reviews of Mr. Kerr and 
Mr. Atkinson if, from Row P, they had 
to twist, crane, and crop their ears to 
catch the murmurs of actors unac- 
quainted with either diction or projec- 
tion. It don’t look so good from here 
gentlemen.” Then Miss Mannes points 
out that even in the newly remodeled 
Lunt-Fontanne theatre, supposedly the 
last word in spectator convenience, the 
balcony is so large and low that it limits 
the field of vision of those in the back 
row. Moreover, though there are opera 
glasses attached to the back of every 
other seat, these do not really give the 
viewer the feeling of ‘being actively and 
closely involved with the play. She 
concludes her review by quoting Jo 
Mielziner, the famous stage designer, 
who has asserted that there is not one 


really good large theatre in New York 
City, but that such a theatre could easily 
be built. In fact, Mielziner has a design 
for a large theatre in which there could 
be not only full vision and hearing from 
every seat but also changes in proscenium 
size and a stage projection (a movable 
apron) that would be adaptable to the 
varied needs of productions. This would 
mean that certain plays could be brought 
forward to meet the audience halfway 
and thus establish both a literal and fig- 
urative contact between the stage and 
the audience. As for her comments on 
The Visit itself, Miss Mannes felt that 
the play was not particularly interesting, 
but that the Lunts themselves were very 
much worth seeing because they brought 
out very effectively its characters’ cold- 
ness y et at the same time suggested some 
of their own warmth of personality. The 
critics, she felt, were overly generous in 
their comments about the play prin- 
cipally because of their delight in seeing 
the Lunts. 


D. H. LAWRENCE IS NOW GEN- 
erally regarded as one of the major Eng- 
lish novelists of the twentieth century, 
principally for his full-length novels such 
as Women in Love, Sons and Love rs, 
and The Rainbow. However, Lawrence 
also wrote a number of short novels or 
novellas, which as Monroe Engel points 
out in “The Short Novels of D. H. Law- 
rence” (Hudson Review, Summer 1958) 
display many of the best features 
of his longer novels. Typical of Law- 
rence’s short novels is “The Fox,” a 
story about two young girls, Banford and 
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March, who are deeply devoted to one 
another and who live together on a 
farm which they are working. March 
seems to be the dominant, masculine one 
of the two (she even dresses as a man) 
and seems to have a protective attitude 
toward Banford. Then along comes a 
young discharged war veteran, Henry, 
who needs a job and is hired to help out 
on the farm. Henry falls in love with 
March and she with him, and this creates 
strong conflicts and tensions in all the 
characters and a complete shift in their 
relationships with one another. What 
“The Fox” illustrates, as Engel points 
out, is a characteristic problem in Law- 
rence’s fiction, and that is “a contest in 
which the new kind of love [that of 
Henry and March] must win the still 
neutral beloved | March] from the claims 
of the older kind of love [that of Ban- 
ford and March]. Whether that [older] 
love is also abnormal is largely beside 


the point. It is not simply that March 
encases her soft flesh in manly dress for 
Banford—though this simple device has 


enormous and, once more, overt effect 
in the story. It is rather that March feels 
responsible for Banford’s health and 
happiness and well being, and feels safe 
and sane with her. Sanity and over- 
responsibility are the marks in all the 
short novels of the old love. It was from 
these self-destroying feelings that March 
wanted the boy to save her.” Engle then 
proceeds to analyze a number of other 
Lawrence novellas such as “The Lady- 
bird” and finds in them a comparable 
conflict between new and old love. In 
summation, what impresses Engel about 
these short novels is their concern with 
a common theme; the range of feeling, 
degree of understanding, “and stylistic 
skill of Lawrence; and the fact that 
together these works give us a very 
revealing and clear picture of many of 
Lawrence’s basic ideas about love. 


A VERY FREQUENT COMMENT 
about contemporary poetry is that it 
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is obscure and difficult. However, as 
Leah Bodine Drake points out in “The 
New Poetry” (Atlantic, July 1958), 
before one should make such comments 
he had better make sure which contem- 
porary poetry he is talking about. If 
he is referring to that of the 1920's, 
30’s, and 40's, he may be correct; but 
if he is talking about the poetry of the 
50’s, he certainly isn’t. As Mrs. Drake 
says, in comparing the recent poetry with 
that of the immediate past, “Today we 
have the theme clearly expressed in- 
stead of obliquely hinted at, the natural 
instead of the surrealist metaphor, the 
conservatism of form. ‘Public speech’ and 
Marxism are out and religion is in. The 
machine as an image has been gently put 
in its place; the poets seem able to take it 
or leave it.” Mrs. Drake also acknowl- 
edges that this new poetry doesn’t have 
the vigor and emotional excitement of 
the earlier modern poetry but that it 
relies more on urbanity and gracefulness. 
Then Mrs. Drake proceeds to support 
her generalizations by briefly discussing 
the recent work of some representative 
poets. She begins with William Meredith, 
whose The Open Sea and Other Poems 
is his third volume. Meredith has a great 
range of interests, an ability to choose 
the right verse form (for example in a 
poem ‘about Notre Dame of Chartre he 
very skillfully uses a medieval sestina), 
a very striking wit, and yet strong com- 
passion. Her “second example is Father 
Berrigan’s volume Time Without Num- 
ber which illustrates the religious ten- 
dency that she mentioned as so charac- 
teristic of poetry of the 1950's. Father 
Berrigan’s poems show a very inarked 
intellectual control over a very strongly 
conceived religious vision, and his style 
reveals “a lightly knit, sinewy unrhymed 
line with varying rhythm and with an 
economy of phrase that often has a 
Greek conciseness.” Her third example 
is the latest volume of C. Day Lewis 
who, along with Stephen Spender and 
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W. H. Auden, was one of the “angry 
young men” of the 1930’s but who now 
seems to be writing more simply and 
calmly than he did in his earlier work. 
In this volume Lewis uses a number of 
Greek myths, many nature metaphors, 
and is much more lyrical than he has 
been in the past. These characteristics, 
observes Mrs. Drake, indicate that he is 
more traditional, possibly more relaxed 
and straightforward than he was in his 
poems in the 1930’s and 40's. Mrs. 
Drake’s last example is Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s new verse play, J. B., a modern 
adaptation of the Job story. Two circus 
workers, Mr. Zuss and Nickles (who 
represent Zeus and the Devil, respec- 
tively, begin a burlesque of the Job story 
in which a real family represents Job 
and his family, and at the same time 
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Zuss and Nickles put on masks repre- 
senting God and Satan and comment 
on the play that they are creating and 
also witnessing (the J. B. family are act- 
ing out their roles while the two narra- 
tors are watching them). On the whole 
Mrs. Drake likes MacLeish’s play because 
the verse is of high quality and the play 
itself is forceful and inventive. However, 
she seems to reserve judgment on the 
ideas of the play which emphasize the 
love of man for his fellow men as the 
only answer, if there is one, to Job’s 
questions about the meaning of life. Mrs. 
Drake concludes by suggesting that 
MacLeish is giving to man, the created, 
a quality of love which he seems to 
deny to the creator, God, and this for 
her seems a bit dubious. 


Two groups of thirty-nine educators 
—high school and college teachers, di- 
rectors of curriculum, superintendents, 
principals, counselors, representatives of 
testing services, officials of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Association for Higher Education, and 
state departments of education, an au- 
thor, a librarian, and an executive vice 
president of a state university—met in 
Washington, D. C., for two days, Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7, as part of the NEA In- 
vitational Conference on the Identifica- 
tion and Education of the Academically 
Talented Pupil in the American Second- 
ary School. The conference was made 
possibie by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Under the general chairmanship of Dr. 
James B. Conant, these two groups con- 
sidered the identification and education 
of the academically talented in English, 


THE TALENTED PUPIL 


A SpecitaL Report 


the top fifteen to twenty percent of our 
student population. 

Clarence Hach, as the official reporter 
for these groups, made the following 
report at the final general session of 
the conference on Saturday, February 
8. 


Students take more English than any 
other subject in the curriculum. By vir- 
tue of there being more students in- 
volved in more years of study, we 
teachers of English have a problem dif- 
ferent from that of any other academic 
area. We also believe that the nature of 
our subject involves more different areas 
than any other subject, and as a result, 
determining the talented is especially 
complex. We realize, too, that English 
is inextricably interwoven with all parts 
of the educational program and, there- 
fore, we have a great responsibility. 
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English, we believe, is a means to success 
in all academic areas. English, as one of 
the humanities, is important for engi- 
neers, scientists, technicians of all kinds. 
We English teachers are not alone in 
saying this. Our best evidence is from 
such schools as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, where forty per- 
cent of a student’s work is in the human- 
ities, and from such people as the present 
superintendent of West Point, who re- 
cently in a national magazine article 
recommended that the English require- 
ment be doubled. 

To identify the talented in English— 
which involves not only the well-known 
four language arts of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, and all of their 
complex areas, but also an appreciation 
and understanding of literature, knowl- 
edge of semantics and grammar, and an 
awareness of the power of language— 
we need to concern ourselves with many 
factors of identification. We need to 


know about a student’s reasoning powers; 


his creativity; his imagination; his aca- 
demic aptitude; his achievement in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, speaking, 
and listening, as evidenced by objective 
test data and school marks; his work 
habits and industry; his ability to work 
with his peers; and his innate interests. 
in order to plan an educationally sound 
and stimulating reading and writing 
program. Even knowing all of these fac- 
tors about a pupil does not always give 
us enough information, and _ therefore, 
we must keep our criteria flexible at all 
times and be willing to adjust criteria 
to changing situations. 

We believe that classes for the talented 
in English should remain mobile so that 
pupils can be moved in and out as sit- 
uations change. Every attempt should 
be made to create a climate in which the 
talented can work at their optimum. If 
this means upsetting scheduling proce- 
dures, this should be done so that the 
talented pupil always receives primary 
consideration. To spell out an example 
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of what we mean, let us take a pupil 
talented in creative writing—poetry, to 
be exact. Not every English teacher can 
develop a talented poet. If there is such 
a teacher on the staff, every effort 
should be made to bring pupil and 
teacher together. 

Having identified the talented in Eng- 
lish, to what kind of class are we going 
to assign them? Are we going to take 
the talented pupil through the regular 
English course of study but at an acceler- 
ated pace? A majority of the discussants 
frowned upon this practice, reasoning, 
“Why have the tenth grader do regular 
sophomore work, even faster, if he can 
do work of the senior level?” Challenge 
and enrichment, not necessarily speed, 
ought to be our guides. Are we going 
to have ability groups? In a large high 
school such a plan i is desirable. Even here, 
however, we must individualize within 
the class, especially for the top one-two 
percent, w ho are our gifted youth. But 
what are we going to do if we are 
in a small high school and do not have 
sufficient numbers for ability grouping? 
We recommend then that enrichment be 
provided within the framework of the 
regular class. We strongly object to the 
practice of limiting a talented pupil’s 
class reading to the book appropriate 
only for the average. For too long a 
talented pupil’s development has been 
stymied by the mediocrity imposed 
upon him by class planning for his aver- 
age peers. Teachers should individualize 
reading and not require the same book 
of all pupils, to be discussed in a manner 
determined by the average in the class. 
In addition, we strongly recommend that 
a teacher interested in the talented be 
assigned to work with them on a tutorial 

or small group basis, the teacher being 
freed from some other responsibility in 
order to do this work. A talented pupil 
should not be penalized by being denied 
a challenging curriculum simply because 
he must attend a small high school. A 
school should explore its resources to 
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provide for its talented, no matter what 
its size or location. We believe there are 
ways if there is the will. 

The English sections strongly recom- 
mend that effective teaching of English 
cannot be done unless a teacher has a 
maximum load of four classes of no 
more than twenty-five pupils per class. 
For the very’ gifted, sectioned into 
groups using the seminar approach, clas- 
ses should be no larger than fifteen. The 
English groups further recommend that 
the non-creative parts of an English 
teacher’s job be taken away to increase 
the productivity of the teacher for the 
important job of evaluation of com- 
position and for the improvement of 
other individual student work. Though 
there are many who recommend a 
double period for English, since com- 
munication is essential to the educa- 
tional process, the conference English 
section did not believe that two periods 


are necessary if the teaching load is ad- 
justed to make possible more effective 
work. 

With the talented English student 
identified and provided for in a class 


situation in which he can work ef- 
fectively, the next questions are: What 
is he going to study? How should the 
curriculum for the talented differ from 
that for the average pupil? 

The goals of teaching the bright stu- 
dent should go beyond the traditional 
offering. In reading, he should get an 
understanding of the culture of his so- 
ciety, its past and present, including its 
roots in other countries. As he reads, the 
student should develop not only efficient 
reading skills for all purposes, but a criti- 
cal faculty—the ability to perceive the de- 
sign of the work through an understand- 
ing that a piece of literature can be 
metaphoric or symbolic of a social, a 
personal, or an historic experience or 
pattern which can be then incorporated 
into a pupil’s own experience for an un- 
derstanding of who he is and where he 
is going. The student should share his 
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reading with a larger group through 
panels, TV programs, and speeches to 
community -groups. The student’s ex- 
perience in reading and life should con- 
tinually be widened so that he will 
have broad tastes and an interest in 
desiring the best. The widest possible 
choice of good literature should be of- 
fered, including quality periodicals, but 
always materials appropriate for the 
pupils’ ability and interest levels. Ad- 
vanced pupils should be made to read 
originals, rather than selections from 
them. Pupils cannot acquire an under- 
standing of the power of literature if 
they are confined to editors’ excerpts. 
The readings should be organized not 
by unrelated books but rather in some 
meaningful way: thematic approaches, 
for example—tragedy through the ages, 
man and the state—or through types of 
novels: the picaresque, character, idea, 
historical, and the like. Teaching the 
skills of reading should be a part of the 
program for the talented and should be 
integrated with the literature program 
rather than with other materials brought 
in only for the purpose of teaching read- 
ing skills. However, there should be spe- 
cial provisions for those wishing to im- 
prove their speed or comprchension or 
for those who need this training at a par- 
ticular time. 

In writing, the emphasis should be 
dual: (1) on expository writing and (2) 
on creative writing. In learning to write, 
emphasis should be placed on real un- 
derstanding of the topic, on rhetoric 
and usage, and on semantics. Talented 
pupils should be exposed to some his- 
tory of the language, including etymol- 
ogy. In creative writing, where we are 
freeing talent, we should help pupils ia so 
far as possible to understand the creative 
process—what goes on in a writer’s mind 
as he writes. Pupils should read models 
of great literature as well as good stu- 
dent examples. In both expository and 
creative writing, the subjects should deal 
with material of real interest to the 
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writers. Talented pupils should do much 
creative and e expository writing, although 
the emphasis should be on “expository 
writing, even for the really creative 
pupils. They, too, need the discipline of 
expository composition. 

Considerable work in oral expression 
should be a part of the English classes 
for the talented, with the expression— 
oral reports, panels, or discussions— 
springing naturally from the subject 
matter. We urge that bright pupils be re- 
quired to talk before others. Debating, 
most dramatic work, and forms of pub- 
lic speaking should be left to the special 
speech classes. Similarly, journalism 
should be left to a special journalism 
class as an elective. Four years of regular 
English—with emphasis on reading and 
writing—should be made mandatory. 

Special provisions should be made for 
those of high potential in English but 
who for some reason are retarded in one 
or more areas of the language arts. A 


pupil with high verbal aptutude and high 


achievement in his understanding and 
appreciation of literature, for example, 
may need remedial work in composition. 

Who should teach the academically 
talented in English? 

1. The teacher of the academically 
talented should be well prepared in sub- 
ject matter and in ability to teach. 

2. The teacher of the academically 
talented student should himself be aca- 
demically talented. 

3. The teacher of the academically 
talented should have in exceptional de- 
gree some of the qualifications expected 
of all teachers, e.g. a good mind, broad 
intellectual curiosity, creativeness, en- 
ergy, experience, enthusiasm, emotional 
balance, personality, and a deep interest 
in students. 

4. It is desirable, however difficult, 
to re-define in operational terms the ap- 
propriate qualifications in the various 
subjects and in the field of professional 
training. 

5. We endorse special courses, work 
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shops, and institutes designed to bring 
together academic scholars and able high 
school teachers concerned with deepen- 
ing their understanding of their subjects 
and the most effective teaching of them. 

The English sections wish to add that 
the teacher of the academically talented 
in English have social sensitivity and be 
sympathetic to the talented child. We 
also wish to stress a fine subject-matter 
background, which in English involves 
more than literature. We emphasize the 
need of the teacher for the ability to 
teach expository and critical writing. 
We strongly emphasize the need of the 
teacher for a background in semantics 
and linguistics, and the importance of 
having a first-rate liberal education in 
order to make the English course a true 
one in the interrelationships of the 
humanities. The teacher of the talented 
should recognize the importance of 
dramatic methods in teaching, for dra- 
matic methods and the personality and 
artistry of the teacher often can make 
perfectly proper a book, a play, or a 
poem that is generally considered not at 
the interest or ability level of a class. A 
teacher can transfer his excitement for a 
piece of literature to his pupils—and 
he should! The teacher of the gifted 
should be aware of current trends in the 
world outside the classroom and be 
able to make use of the many advantages 
of mass media. The English teacher's in- 
struction and guidance should encourage 
selectivity and critical evaluation among 
offerings in the mass media. Pupils must 
be aware of these tremendous powers 
by which men’s minds are influenced 
today. 

As a school provides for a program 
for its talented, it must recognize the 
necessity of a good library, the avail- 
ability of audio-visual aids of all types— 
a rich library of recordings and films. 
We stress the importance of having 
classroom libraries and of the wise use 
of quality paperbacks. 

(Continued on page 375) 
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Arts 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Bulletin Board 


New Educational TV series broadcast over the 30 educational stations at 
various times during the fall quarter: 

1. “The Graphic Arts.” 22 programs. 30 mins. Professor Jakob Rosenberg, 
Curater of Prints at the Fogg Museum, Harvard. From Gothic Woodcuts 
to American Prints in the Twentieth Century. 

. “Heritage.” 4 programs in each series. 30 mins. Through “Heritage” a 
selected group of prominent persons individually address themselves to broad 
areas of subject matter where they are particularly qualified. Forthcoming 
guests: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Bruce Catton, H. V. Kaltenborn, and Nadia 
Boulanger. 

. “Jazz Meets the Classics.” 17 programs. 30 mins. Father Norman O’Connor, 
CSP, Chaplain of Boston University, and George Shearing, jazz pianist, 
analyze jazz by comparing it with, and in terms of, classical and traditional 
music. The treatment of the subject involves rhythm, tempo, melody, har- 
mony, arrangement, composition, expression, and improvisation. In order to 
set the boundaries of popular music, American balladry, folk music, extended 
jazz forms, and the classical influences on popular music and jazz will be 
discussed. 

. “Language and Linguistics.” 13 programs. 30 mins. Dr. Henry Lee Smith, 
Jr., chairman of the Department of Linguistics and Language at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, discusses such topics as regional variations in language, 
how language is learned, languages and world view, language and writing, 
and language and literature. 

. “The Sense of Poetry.” 8 Programs. 30 mins. Professor I.A. Richards tries 
to see how far TV can be used to aid the reader-listener in his appreciation 
of poetry from classic authors such as Donne and Shakespeare. 


CBS Radio, Sundays, 10:30 am. “Two Generations” is the current theme on 
“Invitation to Learning,” a study of conflicting parent-child relationships. 
Sept. 14: Tom Sawyer. Sept. 21: Quintillian’s The Institutes. Sept. 28: Balzac’s 
Eugenie Grandet. 

September 12, NBC-TV. “The Shirley Temple Storybook.” “The Wild Swans.” 
Oct. 5: “Ali Baba.” Oct. 22: “Rapunzel.” Nov. 12: “Hiawatha.” Nov. 25: 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes.” Dec. 21: “Mother Goose.” 

October 16, 8:30 p.m., CBS-TV. Sheaffer Musical: Margaret O’Brien in Louisa 
May Alcott’s “Little Women.” 


WATCH AND PLAN FOR THESE: 
The Old Vic’s “Hamlet” on DuPont Show of the Month, CBS-TV, early 
1959. 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilderness!” on Hallmark Hall of Fame, NBC-TV, 
April 1959. 
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School Newspapers and the Criticism 
of Popular Culture 


Henry B. Maloney 
Cooley High School, Detroit 


High school papers that do annual (or 
even biennial) features on the number of 
rolls baked in the lunchroom, the number 
of twins in the school, and the number 
of touring teachers who wandered by 
the Sphinx and the Taj Mahal this sum- 
mer leave me a little cold. These are all 
worthy items, certainly, but they can 
hardly be printed with any degree of 
frequency if the paper is to retain its 
newness or its news value. 

Of course, one might question the 
news value of high school papers any- 
way. Since most of them are monthlies 
or tri-weeklies, they have little oppor- 
tunity to break a story that the alert 
member of the student body isn’t already 
familiar with. Obviously the administra- 
tion in a large school must have a more 
timely means of communicating with 
students than the school paper, the copy 
deadline for which may be a week be- 
fore publication day. The aware student 
doesn’t need to rely on his paper to 
learn when the next dance or football 
game will take place. And the student 
who does first learn of the Hi-Y dance 
through the school paper probably has 
little interest in it. 

However, at present I am not primarily 
interested in the news pages of high 
school papers except to establish the 
point that papers which are published 
every three weeks or even less often 
resemble magazines more than news- 
papers because they are so restricted in 
their newness. They become magazines 
in newspaper formats. As a consequence, 
the features become the core of the paper 
and the so-called “news stories” fall into 


the periphery. This switch in emphasis 
is one of the chief differences between 
high school papers and daily newspapers. 

A challenging problem then for high 
school editors is to continue to funnel a 
bubbling stream of features into the 
pages of the paper. There are, of course, 
the old, reliable clichés—and the afore- 
mentioned junchroom, the trekking 
teachers, the number of books that circu- 
late in the school library. None of these, 
however, is guaranteed to send the read- 
ers into ecstatic transports at the editors’ 
selections. 

Neither the gossip column—a_nause- 
ating farce perpetuated by those who 
have never outgrown chalking hearts 
and initials on sidewalks—nor the popu- 
lar record column—thoroughly inane 
comments on the “artists” who mouth 
illiteracies and atonal grunts to loud, 
dissonant backgrounds—is much of a 
solution. And solid humorous features 
are almost as hard to come by as typo- 
graphically perfect issues. 

An obvious answer, which satisfies two 
basic journalistic needs, challenge for 
the writer and interest for the reader, lies 
in appraising television programs, movies, 
and even theater productions when pos- 
sible. The kind of writer available and 
the quality of the school will determine 
the level of criticism, but it seems to me 
that the critical norm for a high school 
paper should approach the median be- 
tween the love-them-all attitude of the 
movie magazines and the most-are- 
hideous pronouncements .of John Mc- 
Carten in the New Yorker. A good paper 
aims a few inches above the average 
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reader’s head, high enough to make him 
reach but not so high as to be guilty 
of condescension. 

For obvious reasons the movie is 
more suitable for a high school paper 
review than a television program or a 
legitimate drama. The good TV _ pro- 
grams are frequently one-shot items, a 
fact which dates them before the paper 
comes out. Legitimate theater is expen- 
sive for teen-agers and more limited in 
its appeal—to my knowledge, there are 
no legitimate theater drive-ins. And 
yet, television is, because of its tremen- 
dous saturation, such a powerful molder 
of taste that discerning reviews of TV 
programs can have value even if they 
must inevitably sacrifice timeliness. 


The television critique which endeav- 
ors to define why a program is good or 
poor is aimed at the vast majority of 
high school students: the non-watchers; 
the gluttons, who, like goats in the car- 
toon junkyard, devour everything; and 
the chance watchers. It is unfortunate 
that many teachers are too willing to 
condemn TV in toto instead of winnow- 
ing out the many fine programs television 
has presented and studying them with 
the students. Pedagogic apathy has 
helped promulgate madisonavenue medi- 
ocrity—a “catching” disease which 
causes singers, westerns (adult and 
kiddy), quiz shows, etc., to regenerate 
themselves and take on each _ other’s 
characteristics. The school paper, 
through discriminating analyses, can help 
make extinct the three breeds of viewer 
named above and develop the kind of 
selective viewing that is essential in our 
fast-paced society, or in any society 
which is concerned with taste. Selective 
viewing must ultimately lead to better 
programming. 

Perhaps one high school writer’s sum- 
mary statement on the Tennessee 
Williams one-acts presented on Kraft 
Theatre helped encourage some students 
to watch a few of the outstanding offer- 
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ings David Susskind and Robert Her- 
ridge prepared for that show’s final and 
finest hours: 

During a season in which “My Little 
Margie” reruns are too often typical 
fare, it was immensely gratifying for 
viewers to be treated as if their IQ’s 
were over 25 with the thought-provok- 
ing talent of Tennessee Williams. 


Similarly, a conscientious review, ex- 
pl: aining the good points or weaknesses of 
a DuPont or Hallmark production, might 
induce students to watch for the next of 
these “occasional” programs. 

The negative approach can also be 
fruitful. When a reviewer rapped “Amer- 
ican Bandstand” under the heading 
“Can’t Stand Bandstand,” letter writers 
hopped (or chalypsoed maybe) to their 
typewriters to let him know ‘they thought 
he was w rong. This give-and- take in the 
school paper prov ides the English teacher 
with a splendid chance to distinguish 
between emotional and reasonable argu- 
ment, and in addition affords an oppor- 
tunity to aid the “de gustibus non est 
disputandum” theory. 

Television reviews, it might be added, 
incur no expense for the usually anemic 
publications budget. 

In Detroit (and probably other large 
cities) exhibitors from time to time set 
up teen press screenings of forthcoming 
pictures. “Time Limit,” “Bridge on the 
River Kwai,” “Vertigo,” and “The 
Vikings” were all previewed in_ this 
manner. In addition, student editors of 
one paper selected “Pal Joey” (“On the 
whole, ‘Pal Joey’ has much to offer in 
the way of acting, music, and the phi- 
losophy that heels can be nice guys 
sometimes.” ); “Farewell to Arms” 
though ‘Farewell’ had its moments of 
humor, Mr. Selznick’s magnum opus was 
too slow and unpleasant to be enjoyed.”); 
“South Pacific” (“There are several 
features which keep the film from being 
‘great’.”); and “Witness for the Prose- 
cution” (“. . . an absorbing drama with 
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a highly effective ending that comes as a 
total surprise.” ) for appraisal. “Another 
Time, Another Place” was also chosen 
because it had raised Lana Turner to 
“star status” on the basis of the garish 
publicity accompanying her daughter's 
trial: 

Apparently the big executives thought 
that America, motivated by the exploi- 
tation of Miss Turner’s “private” life, 
would dash to the nearest theater to see 
a mediocre picture. It didn’t. .. . 
Legitimate theater has a limited range 

because it is restricted to large cities. 
But in cities in which road companies 
do appear, the high school paper can be 
an effective instrument for pointing out 
that the theater needn’t be considered 
entertainment for longhairs only, “No 
Time for Sergeants” is rollicking fun, 
and the poignant “Diary of Anne Frank” 
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is an invaluable supplement to the history 
unit that deals with Hitler. (In order 
to promote theatergoing among students, 
theater owners often have discount mat- 
inees for plays considered suitable for 
young people.) 

One section of fallout in the recent 
mushroom blast on education criticized 
the schools for teaching the students 
things they are already familiar with. 
And although TV and motion pictures 
have been part of the teen-ager’s milieu 
for several years, a thoughtful appraisal 
of them has not been. The school paper 
can augment the processes of both edu- 

cation and journalism by critically eye- 
ing the audio-visual world outside the 
Ww alls of the school. 

(All quotes are from the Cooley High 

School Cardinal in Detroit, Mich.) 


The Talented Pupil — 


(Continued from page 371) 


Methodology, of course, can take 
many forras, depending upon the per- 
sonality and artistry of the teacher. We 
do recommend, however, that lecturing 
be held to a minimum and that students 
do the work of co-criticism and analysis. 
The teacher’s function is to aid and 
guide the class. The pupil must ask his 
own questions. 

We firmly recommend that classes for 
the talented be given diagnostic tests at 
the beginning of the school year so that 
no time be wasted in areas already mas- 
tered, particularly in the ordinary skills 
usually expected to be taught in an Eng- 
lish class. These skills, we believe, should 
have been so thoroughly taught to these 
bright upils that the more advanced 
skills it research, notetaking, reporting, 
and abstracting become basic. We stress 
the importance of teachers having all 
the test data made available to them so 
that they may “tailor-make” courses for 
the talented. 


Preparation for a high school program 
for the talented in English should begin, 
we believe, in the elementary grades. 
Those talented in English should be 
clearly identified at the end of the eighth 
grade. There should be close articulation 
between the elementary and the junior 
high school and between the junior and 
senior high schools. We strongly recom- 
mend, too, articulation between the 
high school and the college level, and we 
endorse the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. We urge, too, that the non-col- 
lege-oriented pupil, talented in English, 
ought to be involved in a special pro- 
gram for the talented in English. To help 
states create more effective programs in 
English, we recommend that each state 
have one or more language arts special- 
ists in the state department of education, 
just as there are specialists in other sub- 
ject-matter areas. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


THE JOY WAGON. By Arthur T. Had- 
ley. Viking. 1958. 223 pp. $3.50. 

Mike Microvac, three-thousand-tube am- 
bulatory, self-reproducing electronic brain, 
decides to run for President of the United 
States on the Demlican ticket. This serio- 
comic situation is the basis of a light- 
hearted satire on the American political 
scene. The novel’s machinery is borrowed 
from science fiction, its characters from 
Hollywood, Bedlam, and Alcatraz. Its 
moral content is only negatively apparent: 
criminal activities are treated as foibles and 
punished by weapons no more deadly than 
a slapstick comedian’s custard pie, but the 
satire is a refreshingly light and novel 
treatment of a subject dear to the American 


me: — Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE TRAVELS OF JAMIE McPHEET- 
ERS. By Robert Lewis Taylor. Doubleday. 
1958. 544 pp. $4.50. 


This story of the California gold rush is 
a bit violent. There are detailed descrip- 
tions of men dying of rabies, shredded by 
machinery, skinned alive, eviscerated, hung 
from poles by their breast tendons, burned 
to death slowly, choking “on a big bubble 
of blood,” etc. These pictures are rounded 
out by sound effects from screams to 
moans and where appropriate, as in the 
burnings, by smells: “like something oily 
and rotten.” In spite of the general car- 
nage, the book is a high-spirited tale, told 


with a breezy humor that has something 


of Mark Twain in it. 
— James Preu 


MOSES, PRINCE OF EGYPT. By How- 
ard Fast. Crown. 1958. 303 pp. $3.95. 

This is the story of the young Moses, of 
his early life and education in the palace 
of Ramses II, god-king of Egypt. It is gen- 
erously elaborated with the kind of realistic 
incident and detail we have learned to 
expect from able historical novelists, but 
seems to be satisfactorily in accord with 
the facts of Moses’ life as related in the 
Bible. The Egyptian civilization of that 
day was apparently very complex and very 
corrupt, and Moses, divinely inspired or 
not, was wise to revolt against it. The story 
ends as Moses leaves Egypt to assume the 
leadership of the slave people of Levi. 


— Paul Stoakes 


CRUEL EASTER. By Michael Sandys. 
Pantheon. 1958. 251 pp. $3.75. 

This novel by a British barrister of Irish 
background, apparently his first, deals sym- 
pathetically—and readably—with contempo- 
rary raid and bombing activities of the 
Irish Republican Army. The philosophy 
and program of Dezz Farquahar ard his 
Southern Ireland companions is definitely 
in “the old nationalist, romantic, violent 
tradition.” Interesting in its narrative of 
separate episodes and vivid in its drawing 
of several individual characterizations, the 
book fails to achieve artistic unity in relat- 
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ing its parts to a total national picture and 
purpose. That the mortal price is too high 
for the intangible profit is Dezz’s conclu- 
sion through Matt’s death and Ismena’s love. 


— Claude R. Flory 


THE GUIDE. By R. K. Narayan. Viking. 
1958. 220 pp. $3.50. 

The setting for this delightful novel is 
the author’s native South India, and it is 
the contemporary India which is of special 
interest—the India with such Western trap- 
pings as television, dance recitals, limou- 
sines, railway newsstands, and sightseeing 
attractions. The story concerns Raju, a 
guide who was mistaken for a holy man 
while resting in an abandoned temple of a 
small village. In an effort to convince one 
of the villagers of his earthly qualities he 
spins, in a series of flashbacks, a fascinating 
tale of his past. The result is an interesting 
juxtaposition of Indian manners and morals 
with the universal human element, and in 
Narayan’s skillful and witty style it be- 
comes an absorbing story. : 


— Thomas Wright 


CISKE THE RAT. By Piet Bakker. Trans- 
lated by Celina Wieniewska and Peter Jan- 
son-Smith. Doubleday. 1958. 211 pp. $3.75. 

Had it not been for the solicitude of a 
schoolmaster, Ciske the Rat might have 


remained an outcast. Under Mr. Bruis’ 
guardianship he does nothing worse than 
kill, unintentionally, his intolerable mother 
and serve a term in the reform school. 
Aided also by the wisdom of legal authori- 
ties and a priest, the Amsterdam schoolboy 
“fights” his way back into the affection of 
his classmates—most importantly, of one 
girl Betty. This book, by a journalist who 
served two years as a schoolteacher, was 
the basis of the first Dutch movie to win a 
prize at the Venice Festival. It has been 
translated into five languages. 

— Laura Jepsen 


THE REVOLUTIONARY. By Lawrence 
Schoonover. Little, Brown. 1958. 495 pp- 
$5.00. 

In The Revolutionary the story of John 
Paul Jones explodes like some misguided 
missile, detonators going off with incal- 
culable fury wherever the revenge of the 
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naval hero strikes. Dealing in slaves but 
despising the traffic, loving a fight for its 
own sake but loving learning more, yield- 
ing easily to feminine charm but never the 
head of a household, disciplining his crew 
with severity but lapsing into shame for 
himself—the hero is all action, all the wild- 
ness of nature, but unconvincing. When 
the sound and fury dies, the reader knows 
he has witnessed fireworks—not Jove’s 
thunder that stirred in the wrath of Achilles. 


— Martha G. Chapman 


THE LEVELLING WIND. By M. Ben- 
aya. Pantheon. 1958. 286 pp. $3.75. 

This novel of officers in the Israeli army 
is as somber as the Negev desert that is 
its background. Colonel Uri—harsh on 
subordinates, brutally frank, unscrupulous 
in “using” people, promiscuous in his pri- 
vate life—is pitted against the poet Amos, 
in every way his opposite. Both love Uri’s 
wife Ruth, a zombie whose indifference 
ruins them. An anxiety for professional 
competence and recognition poisons the 
sometimes hectic social atmosphere. The 
author, wife of an Israeli officer, keeps 
an objective attitude, sometimes even speak- 
ing sympathetically of Arabs. 


— George Yost, Jr. 


THE MARK OF THE WARRIOR. By 
Paul Scott. Morrow. 1958. 213 pp. $3.50. 
This fine novel is about men in uniform, 
not war itself. A company of British officer 
cadets, Bob Ramsay among them, is sent 
“somewhere north of Bombay” for final 
training to fight in the Burmese jungles. 
Bob’s brother had been killed during a 
retreat led by Major Craig, who becomes 
commander of Bob’s cadet company. The 
novel juxtaposes young Ramsay and Craig, 
the fighting man who has the “mark of 
the warrior” and the soldier whose first 
instinct is to stay alive. The characteriza- 
tions are excellent, the story both tense and 
subtle. Many will read it at a:single sitting. 
— Stephen Dunning 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SKY. By 
Arthur C. Clarke. Harcourt. 1958. 245 pp. 
$3.95, 

This English author of science fiction is a 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
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has twice been chairman of the British In- 
terplanetary Society, and lately, as an under- 
water authority, has directed exploration 
along the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. 
Technical knowledge adds soundness to his 
imaginative pictures of life in a space 
station or in a colony on the moon. Perhaps 
no other writer of adventure fiction com- 
bines such literary skill with scientific au- 
thority. The first in this collection of 
twenty-four tales describes the astonishing 
findings of a lama in Tibet, working with 
an electronic computer. The last describes 
a three-hundred-year journey, made pos- 
sible by suspended animation, and romance 
on a distant planet. 


TOLSTOY’S TALES OF COURAGE 
AND CONFLICT. Edited by Charles 
Neider. Hanover House. 1958. 574 pp. $4.95. 


Mr. Neider’s bulky includes 


volume 


forty-six of Tolstoy’s notable narratives 
ranging in length from the “short-short” 
(“The Devil’s Persistent, but God is Re- 


sistant”) to the novelette (“The Death of 
Ivan Ilyitch”). Long or short, the stories 
are memorable for vivid characterization, 
realistic atmosphere, tingling suspense, and 
an affirmative attitude toward life. There 
is no editorial apparatus except the inter- 
esting introduction featuring Mr. Neider’s 
recollections of his grandfather’s memories 
of personal association with Tolstoy. Ad- 
mirers of the eminent Russian novelist will 
be delighted to have his short fiction so 
readily available as this anthology makes it. 


— Claude R. Flory 
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ANTHOLOGY OF BEST SHORT- 
SHORT STORIES, Volume 6. Edited by 
Robert Oberfirst. Frederick Fell. 1958. 375 
pp. $3.95. 

One of an annual series, the present 
volume has an introduction by Pat Frank, 
a foreword by Arthur Gordon, and a guest 
story by Basil Rathbone. In addition to the 
prefatory material, Mr. Frank and Mr. 
Gordon also contribute stories to the col- 
lection. The prize-winning stories for Vol- 
ume 6 are Anthony C. West’s “Not Isaac,” 
Robert Fontaine’s “My Mother’s Hands,” 
and Nathaniel Benchley’s “Encounter on a 
Train”—in that order. Some of the fore- 
most American writers of fiction are repre- 
sented in the seventy-odd stories. Impres- 
sive are the artistry and the compelling 
interest of these short-short stories. 


— P. 


THE GREENGAGE SUMMER. By 
Rumer Godden. Viking. 1958. 218 pp. $3.50. 

By the author of An Episode of Spar- 
rows, this new novel places a family of 
carefully-brought-up English children in a 
French hotel without supervision. Their 
mother, who has brought them on a holi- 
day, becomes seriously ill and is hospi- 
talized. The story is presented through the 
consciousness of a young girl on the brink 
of adolescence. She, her older sister, and 
her younger brothers and sisters become 
aware of a life they had not even thought 
of before. As witnesses and almost as par- 
ticipants they become involved in exciting 
and wicked deeds. With remarkable skill, 
the author reveals the effect upon the chil- 
dren. 


Nonfiction 


WORDSWORTH’S CAMBRIDGE ED- 
UCATION. By Ben Ross Schneider, Jr. 
Cambridge University Press. 1957. 298 pp. 
$6.00. 

Wordsworth’s north-country speech and 
manners and his poverty exposed him to the 
slights of the effeminate, brutal fops at 
Cambridge. Neither Lord Lonsdale’s with- 
holding the funds due him nor the favorit- 
ism shown noblemen and_ well-situated 
fellow-commoners predisposed him toward 


his social betters. A deadly system of com- 
petitive examinations, covering the dia- 
lectics and mathematics that Wordsworth 
hated, separated the top wranglers from the 
hoi polloi, or non-readers, a group that 
soon and permanently included Words- 
worth. He joined a distinguished group of 
rebels against Cambridge education and 
eighteenth-century thought. But his read- 
ings at Cambridge, however sporadic, con- 
tributed to his mature philosophy. 


— George Yost, Jr. 
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MILTON. By Rose Macauley. Great Lives 
Series. 141 pp. Macmillan. 1958. $1.50. 
This brief popular account of the life 
and work of the poet was first published 
in England fourteen years ago. The pres- 
ent second edition has been revised and 
appears for t»e first time as an American 
publication. Miss Macauley’s view of Mil- 
ton as a bitter and crabbed Puritan who 
rather strangely turned out to be a great 
poet is not in line with the best modern 
Milton criticism on either side of the 
Atlantic. Students wishing a less superficial 
and more penetrating interpretation of the 
poet should turn to the wealth of material 
that has appeared in the last fifteen years. 


— Sarah Herndon 


THE INCURABLE WOUND and Fur- 
ther Narratives of Medical Detection. By 
Berton Roueché. Little, Brown. 1957. 177 
pp- $3.50. 

Mr. Roueché, who some years ago earned 
the Lasker Foundation Award for Medical 
Reporting, has written a series of exciting 
and informative narratives about medical 
cases. These are medically accurate and 
offer exact information on amnesia, rabies, 
and occupational and other diseases. This 
information is set in a matrix of short 
story caliber, and thus preserves all the 
emotions and feelings of the victims. For 
example, “The Incurable Wound,” the 
horror of rabies is starkly dramatized. In 
“The Lost,” the physical and mental ab- 
errations of an amnesia victim are realistic- 


ally recorded. 
— Allan Thomson 


THE LONG 
Beauvoir. World. 


MARCH. By Simone de 
1958. 513 pp. $7.50. 

In an attempt to “explain” China after a 
six-week tour of the country, the French 
novelist Simone de Beauvoir has brought 
forth a spirited defense of the Communist 
regime. Her descriptions of what she has 
seen with her own eyes are worth reading, 
but her running battle with “anti-Com- 
munists,” “enemies” of the regime, and 
“the Formosa and Hong Kong lunatics” 
and her uncritical acceptance of whatever 
she was told in China (including the asser- 
tion that there are no more flies in Peking) 
make the book an unreliable guide for 
those without enough knowledge of China 
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to distinguish the credible from the in- 


credible. — George Alexander Lensen 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: Volume 
One, The Formative Years, 1858-1886. By 
Carleton Putnam. Scribners. 1958. 626 pp. 
$10.00. 

More fully than has been done consis- 
tently before, this volume—the first of four 
—presents the young Roosevelt and the 
people and events which influenced his 
first twenty-eight “formative years.’ > The 
influence of his father, his tragically brief 
first marriage, his life “out West,” and 
certain episodes of his early political ca- 
reer receive fuller consideration and evalu- 
ation than in earlier works. The major 
strength of this biography lies in its greater 
degree of detail, but those who find detail 
a deterrent to their reading will no doubt 
continue to consult Pringle’s single volume 
study (1931). Thus far, Putnam’s interpre- 
tations, while more fully developed than 
Pringle’s, do not clash with those of the 
older work in any significant respect. 

— Maurice M. Vance 


Narratives of American Frontiers 


For readers unfamiliar with records of 
frontier life Oscar Lewis has compiled a 
fascinating group of personal accounts de- 
scribing the discovery and settlement of 
Western America (The Autobiography of 
the West, Holt, 1958, $5.00). Heroic emo- 
tions and high adventures carry the reader 
swiftly through days of early Spanish 
explorers, trials of Lewis and Clark, exploits 
of Fremont and Kit Carson, greedy ambi- 
tions of the gold rush, harrowing risks 
of travel among buffaloes and Indians. The 
chief claim of this book to distinction comes 
from its relying entirely on firsthand ma- 
terial: diaries, letters, and memoirs of the 
famous and infamous who were there. 
Another panoramic view of Americana is 
provided in Dan Van Every’s rearrange- 
ment of passages from his historical novels 
of Midland America following the Revolu- 
tionary War (Our Country Then, Holt, 
1958, $4.50). He introduces each excerpt 
with comments on the factual basis for his 
fictional portrayals of homesteaders, trap- 
pers, and traders who survived frontier 
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hazards to leave a legacy of endurance and 
character. Although his prose style lacks 
luster, he knows the American country- 
side down to a pebble or blade of grass. 


— J. Russell Reaver 


THE HUMANITY OF WORDS: A 
Primer of Semantics. By Bess Sondel. 
World. 1958. 245 pp- $4.00. 

This book will not, as the publishers 
claim, “eliminate the difficulties [the gen- 
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eral reader] often meets in attempting to 
understand the modern science of Jan- 
guage.” But it will help. It provides an- 
alyses of the three major sources of 
semantic theory—Ogden and_ Richards, 
Alfred Korzybski, and Charles Morris. The 
analyses, useful in themselves, are prelim- 
inary to the author’s own “field theory of 
communication” presented in the final sixty 
pages. Highly recommended for all who 
crave an introduction to linguistics. 


— Paul Stoakes 


Paperbacks 


Signet 
THE SACRILEGE OF ALAN KENT. 
By Erskine Caldwell. 35¢. 
COMPANY K. By William March. 35¢. 
THE SHAPE OF TOMORROW. By 
George Soule. 35¢. 
THE BARBARIAN AND THE GEISHA. 
By Robert Payne. 35¢. 
THE ASSISTANT. By Bernard Malamud. 
35¢. 
BITTER HONEYMOON and 
Stories. By Alberto Moravia. 35¢. 
SOLDIERS THREE. By Humphrey 
Slater. 35¢. 
SATELLITES, ROCKETS, AND OUTER 
SPACE. By Willy Ley. 35¢. 
A THIRSTY EVIL. By Gore Vidal. 35¢. 
SOME INNER FURY. By Kamala Mar- 
kandaya. 35¢. 


Other 


Mentor 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By Charles Dar- 
win. 50¢. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN. By T. Walter Wallbank. 50¢. 
THE DARK AGES. By W. P. Kern. 50¢. 


HUMAN TYPES. An Introduction to 
Social Anthropology. By Raymond Firth. 
50¢. 

NEW WORLD WRITING, No. 13. 75¢. 


Rinehart Editions 
SELECTED AMERICAN PROSE, 1841- 
1900. Edited by Wallace Stegner. 95¢. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Two Vol- 


umes: Twelfth Night, Othello (50¢); As 
You Like It, Julius Caesar, Macbeth. (65¢). 
Edited by Alan S. Downer. 

HARD TIMES. By Charles Dickens. In- 
troduction by William W. Watt. 


Riverside Editions 
THE EGOTIST. By George Meredith. 
$1.05. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dick- 
ens. $1.35. 
PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD. 
Edited by William E. Buckler. $1.65. 
THE OCTOPUS. By Frank Norris. $1.15. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By 
James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Wil- 
liam Charvat. $1.00. 
POEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited by 
Jerome H. Buckley. $1.25. 


Universal Library 


FOUR SELECTED NOVELS OF HEN- 
RY JAMES: The American, The Euro- 
peans, Daisy Miller, An International Epi- 
sode. $1.45. 

ELEVEN PLAYS OF THE GREEK 
DRAMATISTS. By Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes. $1.25. 

THE GREEN CROW. By Sean O’Casey. 
95¢. 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By 
Harold J. Laski. $1.45. 

U. S. GRANT AND THE MILITARY 
TRADITION. By Bruce Catton. 95¢. 


STALIN, By Leon Trotsky. $1.95. 
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Anchor 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT GRAVES. 
Chosen by himself. $1.25. 
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THE AWKWARD 
James. $1.25. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WIL- 
LIAM BUTLER YEATS. $1.25. 


AGE. By Henry 


Junior JBooks 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE SECOND MAYFLOWER ADVEN- 
TURE. By Warwick Charlton. Little, 
Brown. 245 pp. $4.95. 

By this time the voyage of Mayflower 
II has already been w idely publicized both 
in the United States and abroad. Warwick 
Charlton gives a day-by-day narrative be- 
ginning with the inception of the idea to 
build the ship and ending with the arrival 
of the “small” vessel in Massachusetts. The 
celebration that accompanied the landing 
of Mayflower I] and its crew is well-known, 
but the inside story of the adventure that 
took place on the w ay iS not; it appears 
that the undertaking of the second voyage 
possessed almost as many difficulties as did 
the original. This is the content of this 
book and it should prove to be of special 
interest to boys who crave the romance of 


the sea. 
— Neal B. Houston 


SURPRISE SUMMER. By Harriet Wood 
Hubbell. Westminster Press. 1958. 175 pp. 
$2.95. 

“Art is art because it is not nature,” 
the poet—and Connie Walton agreed be- 


said 


cause her dislike for her environment 
showed itself in her penchant for extreme 
modern art. She is forced to return home 
from a New York art school when her 
father is seriously injured in an accident. 
Hard work at home begins to mature Con- 
nie, but the metamorphosis is complete 
only after she has served as a waitress at 
Honeysuckle Inn. As the summer draws 
to a close, Connie’s popularity is estab- 
lished, she has a new attitude toward her 
art, and she is looking forward to a won- 
derful experience in college. Girls will find 
pleasant diversion in this story of a girl 
who has found herself. 


— Neal B. Houston 


JOHN MUIR, FATHER OF OUR NA- 
TIONAL PARKS. Charles Norman. Julian 
Messner. 1957. $2.95. 

This is an exciting story because of the 
wealth of excitement in John Muir’s life. 
How this Scottish immigrant, w ith a domi- 
neering and deprecating father, ever came 
to wield such influence should be encour- 
aging to the most discouraged teen-ager. 
Muir always had a deep love of nature, 
but in his adolescence he turned to invent- 
ing things. He entered the University of 
Wisconsin determined to be a doctor, but 
he met a fellow student named Griswold 
who rekindled his interest in botany. Muir 
took off on a thousand-mile walk through 
the United States, collecting botany speci- 
mens, and found his true love in Yosemite. 
This book is definitely keyed for the young 
reader who has an interest in the great 
outdoors. What it lacks in sparkle it makes 
up for in solid fact and actual quotes from 
Muir’s own writings. 


THE CHANCE OF TREASURE, A 
SKIN-DIVING ADVENTURE. By Mary 
E. Patchett. Bobbs-Merrill. 1957. $3.00. 
Mary Patchett has written another ex- 
citing adventure tale of Australia. This 
time skin-diving on the Great Barrier Reef 
is the take-off point for the excitement. 
Rich Uncle Porty takes the four young 
Brevitts and their orphaned French cousin, 
Julien, for a three-month camping trip in 
the wilderness far down the Great Barrier 
Reef. Here Uncle Porty introduces Ham, 
sixteen, and Mark, fifteen, to the thrills 
and skills of skin-diving. Patty, three, and 
Clem, nine, stick mostly to paddling about 
with flippers in shallow water while the 
older boys keep a lookout for sharks. Al- 
most every possible thing happens to the 
campers. Patty climbs on a sea turtle and 
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is carried out to sea. It is Julien who saves 
her. Ham and Mark are attacked by croco- 
diles and only saved by the interference of 
another crocodile. A tornado almost tears 
the camp to pieces but leaves them an 
injured pelican. 

Chock full of events as it is, the young 
reader cannot help himself. He will be 
intrigued. This is a whole new world, both 
on land and under the sea. And the Brevitt 
children and Julien are very believable 
young people, well-drawn by Mary E. 
Patchett. If the number of unusual events 
seems a little impossible, no one who has 
lived with five children for three months 
will believe it improbable. Good reading 
for the young teen-ager. 


AVALANCHE. By A. Rutgers van der 
Loeff. Morrow Junior Books. 1958. $2.95. 
If you can get the young teen-age reader 
to accept the big print and not feel he 
is reading baby stuff, he will find this 
story an exciting and unusual one. Snow 
has been falling for days in the tiny Swiss 
village and the whole area knows there 
is danger from avalanche. It comes swiftly 
in the night, sweeping across some of the 
cottages, and thirteen-year-old Werner 
finds himself orphaned. He is sent down 
the mountain with the other refugees among 
whom are some boys from the Children’s 
Village, an international settlement for 
war orphans. He becomes a good friend 
of young Paolo, an Italian boy as given to 
a quick laugh or tears as Werner is to 
serious thoughts and deliberate movements. 
A beautifully done book, giving one the 
full picture of terror and magnificence that 
an avalanche embodies. The boys are real 
and feeling people, not simply puppets 
moved about by an author. This should 
appeal to both girl and boy readers. 


SYLVESTER OR THE WICKED 
UNCLE. By Georgette Heyer. Putnam. 
1957. $3.95. 

Romance .. . romance. Sylvester should 
satisfy the teen-age girl’s desire for ro- 
mance, for it is chock full of the com- 
modity. It breathes an air similar to that 
of Jane Eyre, for here again the “Sparrow,” 
brown, scrawny, and tiny, with a remark- 
able wit, wins the handsomest, richest duke 
in England. And therein lies the story. 


Phoebe Marlow is suggested to Sylvester, 
Duke of Salford, as a marriage possibility 
but once he sees her, he knows how impos- 
sible the suggestion is. Phoebe, unaware of 
her rejection, flees from her home, for 
she is afraid of being forced to marry the 
arrogant young man. He chances upon 
her, helps her make her escape and in the 
process becomes quite intrigued with the 
forthright young woman. She has_pub- 
lished a novel, which becomes popular in 
his set, and because of Sylvester’s unusual 
slanting eyebrows, has made him the villain 
of the story. A whole train of circum- 
stances is set off by the book’s publication, 
but love triumphs at last. 


THE DOG WHO WOULDN'T BE. By 
Farley Mowat. Little, Brown. 1957. $3.95. 

Even if you disliked dogs or people, 
you couldn’t help enjoying this story of a 
dog who felt himself neither dog nor people 
and set his own rules for life. Farley 
Mowat tells here the story of Mutt. Mutt 
could walk the top of a fence and torment 
the cats in their own element. Mutt could 
climb trees and ladders, adding a zany 
touch to life in the Canadian town. “Cer- 
tainly Mutt was a quaint spectacle as he sat 
in the rumble seat, his goggles pushed far 
up on his forehead, eating cherries out of 
a six-quart basket. After each cherry he 
would raise his muzzle, point it overside, 
and nonchalantly spit the pit into the green 
waters of the river.” 


MADE IN ICELAND. By Grace Blaisdell 
Golden. Knopf. 1958. 165 pp. $3.00. 

Readers are familiar with the general 
format and structure of the “Made in” 
series. The present volume on Iceland fol- 
lows the usual pattern, giving the history, 
the present culture, and the problems of the 
Icelandic people. However, this volume 
in the series may be of real value to the 
English teacher because of the information 
and highly readable account it gives of the 
development of the great Icelandic sagas 
and eddas. Such an account should prove 
valuable for teachers studying myths and 
legends, and it may well be so fascinating 
that it will lead the adolescent reader to 
translations of the originals. 


( COMPOSITION 


UANTHOLOGY 


WAGVENTURE 


Veaching Material 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Shakespeare in Paperbacks 


Most of the plays are available in attrac- 
tive and inexpensive editions; new titles 
are being issued regularly. Consult your 
bookstore or the latest edition of the Bow- 
ker Company's Paperbound Books for cur- 
rent titles. See the bibliography of free 
and inexpensive materials for addresses of 
the publishers. 

Dell Publishing Company, The Laurel 
Shakespeare, Francis Fergusson, general 
editor. Besides a section on Shakespeare and 
his theatre, and an introduction and bibli- 
ography by Fergusson, each play includes a 
special commentary by a 
critic, actor, or director: e.g., W. H. Auden, 
Maurice Evans, Margaret Webster. There 
are no footnotes; difficult words and allu- 
sions are explained in a glossary (35¢). 

Penguin-Pelican, The Pelican Shakespeare. 
Each play has a brief explanation of Shake- 
speare’s stage and the texts of the plays, 
written by the general editor, Alfred Har- 
bage. Next comes an introduction to the 
individual play. Most es appear at the 
foot of each. page; some supplementary 
notes follow the text. Many of the plays 
are available; a complete list will be sent 


With this issue Dr. Searles, who edits 
the annual lists of free and inexpensive 
materials, takes over the editorship of 
this department. He is an associate pro- 
fessor of English and education at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


distinguished . 


free*by the publishers on request (50¢ to 
65¢). 

Pocket Books, The Folger Library 
General Reader's Shakespeare, Louis B. 
Wright, general editor. Introductions are 
ample, authoritative, and clear. Notes face 
the pages of text which they explain, and 
note-pages also contain sixteenth and 
seventeenth century maps and illustrations, 
or leave blank space useful for the teacher’s 
supplementary notes (35¢). 

Rinehart and Company, Rinehart Edi- 
tions, Alan S. Downer, editor. From two 
to five plays are printed in each volume; 
introductions and footnotes are brief. The 
cost per play is low; for example, No. 91 
contains As You Like It, Julius Caesar, and 
Macbeth; No. 92 contains Twelfth Night 
and Othello (50¢ and 65¢). 

Viking Press, The Portable Shakespeare. 
This edition contains the George Lyman 
Kittredge text of seven plays (Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, As You Like 
It, and The Tetpest) and all the sonnets, 
along with memorable passages and the 
songs from the other plays, and a key- 
word index for locating famous quotations. 
There are no introductions or notes; just 
a great deal of Shakespeare’s best work at 
a moderate price. 792 pp. ($1.45). 

Yale University Press, The Yale Shake- 
peare, Charles T. Prouty and Helge Koker- 
itz, general editors. The standard Yale 
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Shakespeare text is here revised, re-edited, 
and reprinted, with large, clear type and 
brief footnotes. More extended notes are 
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found at the end, with appendices on stage 
history, and an index of words glossed 
(75¢). 


Shakespeare Filmstrips 


Educational Productions, Ltd., East Ards- 
ley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England. Color 
filmstrips (25-30 frames) of Julius Caesar, 
As You Like It, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and The Merry Wives of Windsor 
are sold at $5.00 each. Inexpensive book- 
lets containing the text of the scenes pic- 
tured may also be ordered. Scenes are from 
Old Vic productions of the plays, and are 
uniformly excellent in giving expressive 
interpretations of characters in the par- 
ticular situations shown. 

Black and white filmstrips are available 


at $3.00 each for Macbeth and Twelfth 
Night. The Macbeth scenes (26 frames) 
are from the Orson Welles production, 
and some are marred by costumes and 
facial expressions which are ludicrous rather 
than impressive. Twelfth Night (48 frames) 
shows background materials on the Fliza- 
bethan theater, and has illustrations from 
early productions of the play as well as 
scenes from modern performances, mostly 
various Old Vic stagings. The accompany- 
ing booklet has a particularly useful com- 
mentary on the scenes shown. 


New Textbooks 


LITERATURE FOR LIFE. By Arno 
Jewett, A. H. Lass, and Margaret Early. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1958. $4.20. 


Exceptionally attractive in format, illus- 


trated liberally with well-chosen drawings 
and color photographs, and filled with 
selections high in interest for adolescents, 
this book will make a hit with average 
ninth-graders who ordinarily are not en- 
thusiastic about reading. The emphasis is 
heavily on modern literature which stresses 
adventure, suspense, situational humor, 
human interest stories, family life, sports, 
science, biographies of popular heroes, and 
accounts of daily work and human achieve- 
ments. The editors’ questions are often 
thought-provoking, the unit summaries 
give a clear overview of the material, and 
there are valuable suggestions for reading 
at the beginning of each selection, as well 
as interesting vocabulary sections at the 
end. The insertion of authors’ biographies 
and neatly-boxed aphorisms into the text, 
so that they are not noticed until reading of 
the selection has begun, constitutes a minor 
distraction. 

Teachers of above-average classes may 
find the content a bit thin; although there 


is nothing meretricious in the selections, in- 
terest rather than permanent value has been 
the criterion which determined the choice 
of readings. Only one unit of nine is 
devoted to older literature, though a few 
old favorites are scattered among the mod- 
ern readings. This is simply to say that 
the book has not been planned to challenge 
the superior student, but to help the average 
take a step toward reading maturity, and 
to show the pleasure and satisfaction to be 
found on the printed page. 


HOW TO STUDY. By Clifford T. Mor- 
gan and James Deese. McGraw-Hill. 1957. 
126 pp. $1.50. 

Intended for college students and college- 
preparatory classes, this book contains much 
which all high school students should 
know about basic study techniques, reading 
improvement, note taking, and writing 
examinations. More detailed than most 
how-to-study booklets, it contains many 
specific illustrations, and includes chapters 
on studying foreign languages and mathe- 
matics. The writing is informal and clear; 
the content is sound. 
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New Covers on Noble’s 
Comparative Classics 


New photographic covers are printed 
directly on the cover cloth of the new 
edition. 


JULIUS CAESAR — 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET — ELECTRA — 
BEYOND THE HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET — 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER — THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING — 
THE KING’S HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS — 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES — 
PRESENT AND PAST 
(She Stoops to Conquer — The Rivals 
Holiday — The Goose Hangs High) 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


A Notable Series of 
Vocabulary Builders - 


Six Book Series 
NOW AVAILABLE — 
Seventh through Twelfth Year 


By JEROME SHOSTAK 


ERE is a low-priced workbook series, func- 

tionally designed to provide a practical, 
stimulating and highly flexible program for 
vocabulary building in the six years of the 
junior and senior high school English course. 
Words are introduced on the basis of topics 
or themes of real interest to students. The 
selection of words reflects the vocabulary 
currently used in newspapers, magazines, con- 
temporary fiction, radio and television pro- 
grams, and other representative areas of 
American speech and writing today. 


A feature of LEARNING WORDS is the 
flexibility of the vocabulary-building program 
it provides. The material is readily adjustable 
to the special needs of classes and individual 
students. 


Exercises have been carefully designed to 
arouse the student's interest, challenge his 
abilities, and reveal the practical value of the 
words he is trying to master. The exercises 
(as well as the choice of words) have been 
controlled to conform to the grade level of 
each book in the series. The mechanics of the 
exercises are simple, but with enough variety 
in type to guard against boredom and 
deadening routine. 


*Seventh Year 
*Eighth Year 
Ninth Year 


Tenth Year 
Eleventh Year 
Twelfth Year 


Net class price: 35¢ Each 
Teacher's Keys free with orders. 


*Just published @ September 1958 


KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 


71 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 3, N. Y. 
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USING YOUR LANGUAGE by Conrad, 
Evans, and Harris — Books J, 2, 3, and 4 
for Grades 9, 10, 1], and 12 


() IMPROVE YOUR OWN SPELLING 
by Eric W. Johnson 


aU 


HOW TO STUDY by Morga 


For more information about the books, write 
School Department McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


—New York —Chicago— San Francisco — Dallas. 
¥ 
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Students Motivate Their Own Reading 
with 
CUMULATIVE READING 
RECORDS 


HE POPULAR Cumulative Reading Records, 

long used for convenience in recording what 
each student has read and how he reacted to it, is 
also employed in some schools to motivate reading. 


Here’s how the plan works. Students’ filled or partly 
filled CRR’s are kept in a file open to all. Students 
are encouraged to browse occasionally at the file, 
seeing what their classmates have read and what 
they recommend. A recommendation from another 
student will “sell” a book much more quickly than 
will a long speech by a teacher. 


. The CRR is a heavy paper folder with space for 
notes on 34 books, as well as other information. Use- 
ful also, if you wish, to hold student compositions. 
Price $.07 each. Insert-folders to record more books, 
on thinner paper, $.05 each. Sample set free. 


\\ HATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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It takes more than juggling 
to sell 
22,000,000 texts of a single series 


This is the amazing record of Heath’s great ENGLISH 
IN ACTION series. ENGLISH IN ACTION is now in its 
brisk, bright, up-to-the-minute Sixth Edition. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Ed. 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, and CHRIST 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Ed. 


TRESSLER and CHRIST 
Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


If you have used ENGLISH IN ACTION in your 
own classroom, you will have discovered the 
many features that underlie the unmatched 
success of the series. If you are not yet 
familiar with the ENGLISH IN ACTION pro- 
gram, may we show you how the program 
will fit your classes? 


TEXTBOOKS, PRACTICE BOOKS, ANSWER BOOKS, 
TEACHER’S MANUALS, SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS 


. Other books by the same authors: 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, 
Second Ed. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION, Second Ed. 

GRAMMAR IN ACTICN, Third Ed. 

PRACTICE IN ENGLISH USAGE 

WINNING WORDS 

GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS: 
Diagnostic, Practice, and Mastery Tests 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Sates OrFices: ENGLEwoop, N.J. Cuicaco 16 San Francisco 5 ATLANTA 3 Dattas 1 
Home Orrice: Boston 16 
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